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On Reading Edith Thomas’s Poems. 


Younc nymph of Dian ! thou hast laid at rest 
The bow and spear to haunt with sylvan things, 
With fauns and dryads by pellucid springs 

That bubble from the ancient mountain-crest. 

The woodland knows thee: from her hidden nest 
The wild dove does not rise on startled wings, 
But riotous vines stretch forth their clasping rings 

To hold thee closer yet to nature’s breast. 


Thou singest of the sea, and wind, and fire, 

Of wondrous words writ in the stars above,— 
Thy clear and rapturous voice still soaring higher,— 
Of the stream’s secret, and the whispering grove 

That sighs at eve; and yet thy warbling lyre 
Has struck no passionate note of mortal love. 


J. K. WerTHeERILL. 








Tourguéneff, Tolstoi and Dostoyevsky. 


IN A RECENT French volume, ‘ Souvenirs sur Tourguéneff,’ 
Mr. Isaac Pavlowski has published his personal reminiscen- 
ces of the Russian author. Though the book as a whole is 
perhaps barely worth reading, yet there are here and there 
a few pages which cannot but deeply interest readers of Rus- 
sian books. The portrait of Tourguéneff himself, though 
far more elaborate, is in the main very similar to the sketch 
of him drawn by Maupassant in the preface to Flaubert’s 
letters to George Sand. But Tourguéneff's appreciation of 
his fellow-authors, his personal relations and correspondence 
with them, are decidedly new, and we are grateful for this 
opportunity of meeting and knowing these masters as men 
like ourselves. 

Judging from the more than Christian-like resignation and 
patience which Count Tolstoi advocates as the foremost of 
human duties, and which he himself conscientiously prac- 
tises, one would naturally suppose that he must have lived 
on the best of terms with a thoroughly good, generous, sim- 
ple-minded man like Tourguéneff. Yet, for more than six- 
teen years, they were not even on speaking terms with one 
another. They quarrelled frequently and from the first, be- 
coming temporarily reconciled only to quarrel afresh ; until 
one day, while staying with Tourguéneff, Tolstoi, who de- 
lighted in exasperating his host, went so far that the latter 
threatened to throw his fork at him. A few days later the 
author of ‘ Fathers and Sons’ received from Tolstoi two let- 
ters, in the first of which he expressed his regrets for what 
had taken place ; whereas, in the second, he declared that 
the insult offered him could only be washed away by blood, 
and invited Tourguéneff to meet him the next day in a se- 
cluded spot, where they might murder each other without 
witnesses, This savage proposition was declined, and a mu- 
tual friend despatched to Yasnaya Polyana for the purpose 
of arranging a ‘more civilized’ encounter ; but Tolstoi now 
refused to fight, or to have anything further to do with the 
matter, and Russia was thus temporarily delivered of the 
danger of losing one, or perhaps both, of her greatest writ- 
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ers, as, years before, she had lost Pouchkine and Lermon- 
toff. Sixteen years later they met at Toula; the past was 
completely forgotten, and henceforward they were fast 
friends. It would seem from Pavlowski’s account that, dur- 
ing his younger years, Tolstoi was a very different man from 
the one we have to-day learned to know. Wild, dissolute, 
passionate, believing in nothing, he respected nothing and 
nobody. The practice of virtue for virtue’s sake he denied 
absolutely. Selfishness he recognized as the only prime 
mover in life ; and he delighted in telling others to their 
face that they were actuated by none but motives of self- 
interest. Moreover, his sharp and ever-ready tongue made 
it impossible to live with him on amiable terms. For the 
sake of literature, Tourguéneff attempted to reform, or at 
least restrain, him; but the task was beyond his powers, 
and the result disappointing. 

Although well aware that his younger rival spoke of him 
disrespectfully as being a ‘ maker of phrases,’ a great mind 
rotten with affectations, he neglected nothing within his 
power to further Tolstoi’s success in literature, and make 
him known to the world outside of Russia, even during the 
years of their estrangement. Of all his writings he thought 
“The Cossacks’ the best. ‘Anna Karénina’ was a mixture 
of good and bad; the second volume especially bad and 
long drawn out; but the dramatic descriptions of the out- 
of-door scenes were beyond praise. ‘War and Peace’ he 
looked upqn rather as an extraordinary than as a great work. 
The historical and psychological parts seemed to him very 
weak, in spite of the enthusiasm they had very generally 
aroused. The author’s analytical processes impressed him 
as being hopelessly wearisome, made up of impressions ever- 
lastingly the same; he turned from these with genuine ad- 
miration to the living, real descriptions of camp-life. The 
French translation of this work (by the Princess Paskievitch) 
Tourguéneff thought very feeble. ‘Tolstoi’s Confession’ 
he read with great interest, as a model of sincerity and 
strength of conviction; but the premises he regarded as 
radically wrong and conducive to the absolute negation of 
all that is active and strong in life; it was, in short, a pro- 
fession of nihilism. But, together with the well-known let- 
ter which he wrote to Tolstoi when already on his death- 
bed, the following lines will show how highly he esteemed 
him :—‘Leo Tolstoi is the greatest living novelist, and his 
equal is not to be found in Europe to-day. He has his 
faults, of course; his style, for instance, is often bad, and 
his sentences too long. He sometimes coins words of his 
own, yet each one of these is worth its weight in gold. From 
the very outset his characters are well-defined and live; they 
talk and act exactly as the logic of circumstances commands 
that they should.’ 

Tourguéneff’s relations with Dostoyevsky were even less 
pleasant. He disliked the man and despised his work, al- 
lowing him neither talent, perspicacity, nor commonsense. 
In his estimation the author of ‘Crime and Retribution’ was 
an epileptic maniac, a Russian Marquis de Sade, whose 
whole life was spent in writing against the cause of progress, 
and whose ambition was to destroy all generous ideas and 
healthy purposes. Dostoyevsky, on the other hand, lost no 
opportunity of belittling and maligning his more fortunate 
rival, whom he called a bag of wind, forgetting, in his jeal- 
ousy, that Tourguéneff had often helped him—even saved 
him from prison—by timely advances of money, not always 
returned. Yet in their moments of better feeling, each had 
called the other ‘master’ and criticised his work fairly and 
well. They were unfortunately rivals in the race after popular 
favor, and each in good faith accused the other of employ- 
ing unfair means to secure a doubtful vote. After 1862 they 
did not meet. Dostoyevsky, however, could not stifle his 
hatred; twice in his novels (* Les Possédés’ and ‘ L’Idiot ’) 
he paints Tourguéneff in most unpleasing colors. He even 
went so far as to write a manuscript (to be published in 
1890, after his death) holding him up to the contempt of 
posterity as a traitor to his country, which, in spite of his 
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writings, he really hated as he did the whole Russian people. 
After his death, Tourguéneff could only remember bitter 
things to say about his former friend, to whom, however, he 
was willing to forgive much on account of his undoubted 
insanity. 

Thus we see that in literature, as in life, nihilists do not 
seem to live harmoniously with one another. Nor do I 
think I am far wrong in writing down all three of these re- 
markable men as nihilists ; for Dostoyevsky savagely defies, 
Tolstoi sternly denies, and Tourguéneff sadly despairs. 


Joun HEARD, JR. 





Reviews. 
The New “ Boswell’s Johnson.” * 

WE ARE TOLD that on the first night of the production of 
‘Irene,’ Dr. Johnson appeared in one of the side boxes, ‘in 
a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold lace, and a gold-laced 
hat.’ The remembrance of this costume, soon laid aside 
‘lest it should make him proud,’ long remained agreeable to 
him. A score of years afterward he remarked with relish to 
Mr. James Boswell, ‘ Were I to have a laced or embroidered 
waistcoat, it should be very rich. I had once a very rich 
laced waistcoat, which I wore the first night of my tragedy.’ 
‘Dress, indeed, we must allow,’ says Mr. Boswell wisely, 
‘has more effect upon strong minds than we should suppose, 
without having had the experience of it.’ 

Possibly this not unpleasing weakness of the great might 
extend to a harmless delight in the typographical dress of 
one’s biography. If so, the good Doctor would assuredly 
‘chuckle and laugh ’ and roll himself about with satisfaction, 
at the sight of the six volumes lately issued by the Claren- 
don Press; for as his tenderly remembered gala-waistcoat 
was to the ‘rusty brown cloaths’ of every day, so is this 
edition of Boswell’s Life to editions in general. 

We do not wish to imply that the make-up of the book is 
in the least pretentious; it is indeed ‘very rich,’ but ‘not 
expressed in fancy, neat, not gaudy.” There is a scholarly 
dignity and solidity about it, well befitting the character of 
the work done by the present editor. Dr. Birkbeck Hill pos- 
sesses the conscientious eye 

That winces at false work and loves the true. 


It is seldom that one comes upon such wholesome reading 
as his preface, such tonic ‘ bark and steel’ for our malarial 
modern lack of thoroughness, with its symptomatic flippant 
smartness. Just pride in the result of his long and earnest 
labor mingles with a fine reverence for the memory of that 
mighty man-of-letters, to whose ‘school’ of diligent and ac- 
curate workers Dr. Hill aspires to belong. His notes and 
appendices are drawn from a wide variety of sources, and 
many of the authors ‘ could only be examined in the Bodleian 
or the British Museum.’ 

‘Fifteen hitherto unpublished letters of Johnson ; his col- 
lege composition in Latin prose; a long extract from his 
manuscript diary; a suppressed passage in his “‘ Journey to 
the Western Islands ;”” Boswell’s letter of acceptance of the 
office of Secretary for Foreign Correspondence to the Royal 
Academy ; the proposal forthe publication of a “ Geographi- 
cal Dictionary” issued by Johnson's beloved friend, Dr. 
Bathurst ; and Mr. Recorder Longley’s record of his con- 
versation with Johnson on Greek metres, will,’ the editor 
trusts, ‘throw some lustre on this edition.” The fifth vol- 
ume contains Boswell’s ‘ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,’ 
and Johnson’s brief notes of his journey into North Wales 
with Mr. and Mrs. Thralein 1774. Vol. VI. opens with a 
useful chart of Johnson’s contemporaries, is chiefly devoted 
to a painstaking and valuable Index, and closes with ‘ Dicta 
Philosophi,’ a Concordance of Johnson’s sayings, deemed a 
necessity by Dr. Hill, since he believes that the Great Lexi- 
cographer is, ‘next to Shakspeare, quoted and 
misquoted the most frequently of all our writers,’ It is hard 


* Boswell’s Life of —- Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, 6 vols. $16. New 
York: Macmillan & by ~ : 
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to turn away from this cabinet filled with the crystals of 
wisdom. How delightfully the Doctor said of a certain 
ultra-appreciative critic: ‘ Sir, he is an enthusiast by rule;: 

: his taste is amazement.’ How keenly he observed 
that ‘ All censure of a man’s self is oblique praise ;’ and how 
deeply he touched that mournful northern note, sounded 
through all English literature by men as dissimilar as John 
Webster and Jeremy Taylor, in the words: ‘The whole of 
life is but keeping away the thoughts of death!’ 

Among the further attractions of this notable edition are- 
fac-similes of Johnson’s handwriting at different periods, a 
specimen of the confident chirography of Mr. Boswell, and 
a copy of the round-robin addressed to the Doctor concern- 
ing Goldsmith’s epitaph, bearing, with others, the signatures. - 
of Sheridan, Reynolds, and ‘Mund Burke.’ We have Sir 
Joshua’s portrait of Mr. Boswell, and no less than five rep- 
resentations of Dr. Johnson; one taken from the Nollekens 
bust, one from the Opie portrait, and three from the paint- 
ings by Reynolds—the dearest of which, here beautifully 
etched, is that in the National Gallery. How it brings him 
before us—the pondering, scarred, purblind old lion, who 
will presently roar like the roused forest-king Chapman de- 
scribes: 

To wreak 
His hunter’s insolence his heart even barking. 
And what a tenderness goes out to him as we think of the 
brimmed honeycomb of sweet pieties he held forever in his 
heart! 





“The Life of Longfellow.” * 

Non clamor sed amor was the motto, keynote, and watch- 
word of Longfellow’s life, a phrase calling to mind the le- 
gend that hung tothe Prioress’s ‘ brooche of gold ful sheene ” 
in the Canterbury Tales: Amor vincit omnia. Indeed, there 
is more than one resemblance between these famous story- 
tellers and pilgrim. lovers, gay, gracious, humor- loving Chau- 
cer, and the pensive yet graceful author of ‘Outre-Mer,’ 

‘ Hyperion,’ and ‘The Golden Legend.’ Longfellow was 
essentially a legend-writer, a lover of the marvellous, a 
gatherer of lichen and moss from medieval chronicle, a true 
poet of castle and armor, of sinking ship and ivied bridge. 
He revelled in Dante—‘ grete Dante of Itaille’—as an art- 
ist revels in mighty tapestries wherein are woven thousand- 
fold complexities of color and thread; he made a downy 
bed for himself in the Hiawatha-legends; through his ‘Gol- 
den Legend’ runs the wondrous cry and soul-story of Der 
Arme Heinrich ; Evangeline is an exquisite spray of legend 
that sprouted and blossomed forth into legend-haunted hex- 
ameters. On this side of their minds Chaucer and Long- 
fellow are wonderfully akin : the ‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn’ 
are a following rather than a foreshadowing of smiling Geof- 
frey. The mechanism of Longféllow’s mind, too, was es- 
sentially Old World, European, trans-Atlantic ; like his own 
Skeleton in Armor, ‘his soul had been wafted from distant 
shores, stained before it came with the dyes of a non-Amer- 
ican soil. . In its delicacy, its tender spirituality, the soul of 
Longfellow was the soul of one of those un-niched nuns 
whose spirits clustered about the Cathedral of Cologne: a 
swallow-soul that had flitted from the Rhine, skimmed the 
brine, and hung its feathery nest under the eaves of Port- 
land. There, in 1807, before Maine was separated from 
Massachusetts, this poetic Old-German nature opened its 
eyes, not on vergissmeinnicht and nightingales, but on icicles 
and elms, the great ocean and huge Mt. Washington. A 
more uncongenial surrounding for such a tropic, tripping, 
phantasy-loving creature, in spite of its cold beauty and land- 
scape glory, cannot well ‘be imagined. But if we remember 
that the auroral glimmer is a flower of the North and spreads 
its shining petals over the Arctic Circle, we may get to un- 
derstand how in Longfellow, too, there could rise a mystic 
shining and longing, a yearning to be and to do something, 


“+ TI The Life of Longfellow. Edited by Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 2 vols. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 
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-a tender shoot of immortality that quickened in the ice and 
shot forth fibre and streamer, ultimately to be encircled by 
a corolla so lovely that all the botanists declared it was not 
a native of this country at all: it must have drawn juices 
cand structure from Continental sources ! 

In this singularly beautiful Life, in which one brother 
raises an altar and a temple to another, the footsteps of this 
charming growth are followed with a gentle persistency till 
‘the picture is perfect in all its details; seed, stalk, and flow- 
er grow to ripeness before our eyes; journals, letters, and 
recollections are drawn in, to enrich the ornamentation, fill 
out the episodes and vicissitudes, and make a rounded bi- 
ography, in the centre of which the poet is set and made to 
glow like aruby. We find him first a student, then a profess- 
or, at Bowdoin ; then he trims his wings and preens himself 
‘for a flight to France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, the fruit 
of which—‘ Outre-Mer '—delighted the public of fifty years 
ago. The young soul returns eaten through and through 
with impressions and longings: buckling down at first 
sturdily to make French and Spanish grammars for the pu- 
pils, and translations gathered from the House Beautiful of 
ancient Spain : little original work save the one shimmering 
shell in which the poet-spirit housed itself—‘ Outre-Mer,’ 
the habitation of a poet’s thought built of prose. Then the 
first marriage, overshadowed by a great grief on the second 
tour to Europe : a wound from which dripped, drop by drop, 
for a whole lifetime, exquisite poems, laments of death and 
‘forgetfulness ; sorrows etherealized to half-angelic remem- 
brances, ‘footsteps of angels,’ and ‘voices of the night,’ 
whose pale incarnation quivered in immortal verse, and sent 
a pang through two hemispheres. Next the call to Harvard 
as Professor of Modern Languages, from which streams of 
activity flowed forth in many directions: books, poems, 
translations, dramas, legends—influences many and great on 
students and contemporaries. 

In the controversy with Poe, both were in a measure right. 
Longfellow undoubtedly did absorb much which he uncon- 
sciously reproduced in artistic form without intentionally 
plagiarizing. On the other hand, he was zof ‘a born thief,’ 
however Poe might assert it. His affinities were principally 
@ld-German, Spanish, Italian, if you will; his flavor is 
mingled and compounded of many essences. As an om- 
nivorous reader passionately addicted to sweet ruminations 
in legendary fields, his mind often got entangled in his 
feminiscences as the bee’s legs get entangled in the pol- 
len. But honey is not pollen: pollen is not honey till the 
‘bee has caressed it with that agile little tongue of his, and 
converted it into translucent gold. Many of the legends 
which Longfellow is taunted wi:h having stolen are mere 
pollen: they do not become honey till his wondrous alchemy 
converts them intoit. Hence, though ‘The Golden Legend,’ 
‘The Spanish Student,’ and the ‘ Hiawatha’ poems exist en 
brut here and there in Frauenlob, Schoolcraft, and so on, 
there they would have remained as shapeless as nebule had 
not the poet's soul brooded over and fecundated them, made 
them into plastic masterpieces, enriched our literature with 
mew and beautiful creations out of them. We should have 
mere stumps and stubs, not living souls, were there no fer- 
‘tilization of this kind. One star ‘steals’ its light from an- 
other; but the stolen light is so highly charged with indi- 
viduality that it becomes virtually a new existence. 

It is a pleasure to read in a book like this of the rich but 
tranquil flow of a scholar’s existence, of the poet’s complete 
success, of the man’s benignity and grace. Thecollege lec- 
iture-room became a poet’s corner where younger men were 
brought to feel the beauty and sanctity of true genius; Cam- 
Wbridge was known because Longfellow lived there; and 
that he died is only another way of saying he yet liveth. 





“Is IT NOT rather odd,’ writes ‘Quad,’ from Amherst, Mass., 
*that in reading the November Forum one should find these three 
instances of one sort of typographical error, while noting no errors 
of any other kind: “remarkabler at her for,” ‘“ republicanismp rac- 
tically,”,and “has be encalled” ?’ 
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A Dozen Educational Books. * 


ComMENT has frequently been made, in these columns, 
upon the great rarity of the appearance of original and force- 
ful treatises on education. The printing-press groans with 
numberless books on teaching, for the most part not good, 
but simply bad or indifferent. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to welcome, in ‘ Educational Ends’ (1), by Sophie Bryant, 
an, original, thoughtful, stimulating, and in every respect 
permanently valuable discussion of the place of education 
as leading the individual onward in a perpetual development 
of character, toward the attainment of ideal excellence and 
service. Miss Bryant never preaches, but her fourteen chap- 
ters have a high ethical as well as educational value. Indi- 
vidual readers will not accept all her statements, but must 
readily recognize the fact that so good a book for teachers 
is seldom put into their hands. Miss Bryant is a Doctor of 
Science of London University, and ‘ Mathematica! Mistress ’ 
in the North London Collegiate School for Girls. Her book, 
which is as modest as wise, 1s sufficient proof that women are 
capable of the highest teaching as well as the highest learn- 
ing.——Educational means, rather than ends, are the theme 
of ‘The “ How I was Educated” Papers’ (2), reprinted 
from Zhe Forum in an inexpensive pamphlet, and already 
well-known. These eight college presidents and three non- 
attached scholars have something interesting to say, and 
show clearly how individual force could get an education 
from our slenderly-equipped colleges of forty years ago; but 
it must be confessed that clerical garrulity is not wholly ab- 
sent from these well- printed pages. More elaborate per- 
sonal data of the life and opinions of a more famous edu- 
cator are given in the new edition of Mrs. Horace Mann’s 
translation of Baroness von Marenholz-Billow’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Friedrich Froebel’ (4). Happily, our American 
teachers do not often lose sight of commonsense, as Froebel 
did at times. No mean help to American scholars has 
been proffered by the venerable Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
now one hundred and eleven years old and still in active 
existence. ‘The Dartmouth Chapter celebrated its centen- 
nial last Commencement, when an ‘ Historical Address by 
Frederick Chase, Esq., and Oration by the Hon. George 
Hoadly ’ (3) were delivered. Judge Chase’s address is full 
of learned antiquarian research, and Governor Hoadly’s of 
very practical advice to scholars, as regards honest and un- 
remitting political watchfulness and work. Evidently the 
Phi Beta Kappa believes in a future of toil, as well as in a 
past of memories. [t is sometimes a hard task to get stu- 
dents to go to original authorities, which are essential to the 
formation of the historical habit. This task will be made 
easier by a new, cheap, and well-edited series called ‘ Eng- 
lish History by Contempory Writers’ (5), edited by F. York 
Powell, the Oxford Icelandic scholar. The initial volumes, 
each prepared by a competent editor, are devoted to ‘ Ed- 
ward III. and His Wars’ and ‘ The Misrule of Henry III.’ 
They contain many citations (somewhat too brief and 
scrappy) from Froissart, Matthew Paris, and other contem- 
porary authorities. They are well-printed; and the illustra- 
tions are wisely chosen from original sources. 

That widespread and useful home-reading society, the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, publishes read- 
ing books of its own, instead of selecting those accessible on ° 














* 1, Educational Ends; or, The Ideal of Personal Development. By Sophie Bry = 
ant. $2 New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 2. The ‘How I was Educated’ 
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the lists of various publishers. The literary wisdom of this 
course is questionable, but not its financial advantage to 
the organization itself. The makers of the new text-books 
are well-chosen, however; and Prof. Henry A. Beers’s ‘ Out- 
line Sketch of American Literature’ (6) is an intelligent and 
interesting series of chapters, based upon a diligent reading 
of our literature and its historians, and also showing original 
thought, as in the pages devoted to Cooper and Poe, and 
those on the non-literary tone of too many of our colleges. 
But the book is better suited for casual reading than for 
methodical study; the division of our later and greater liter- 
ature into ‘ The Concord Writers,’ ‘ The Cambridge Scholars,’ 
‘Literature in the Cities,’ and ‘ Literature since i861’ is 
more origina! than valuable; and Prof. Beers makes some 
slips of carelessness. Thus he is wrong in saying that Zhe Dial 
has been ‘recently reprinted,’ for the plan was abandoned 
for lack of support; that Longfellow’s Dante (1867) was 
‘published between 1867 and 1870'; and that G. W. 
Curtis and R. G. White have been the editors of Harper's 
Magazine and The Galaxy. But his general success in a 
very broad field is good.——Rev. E. E. Hale gets very hearty 
praise in Prof. Beers’s book. Dr. Hale is one of the most 
earnest promoters of the ‘Chautauqua movement,’ and con- 
tributes a readable introduction to a Chautauqua selection 
of essays and two poems by Oliver Goldsmith (7). Selec- 
tions from the plays are wisely unattempted. The book is 
prettily issued in the Garnet Series of the Chautauqua Press, 
which seems to be a name rather than a printing-house, as 
its issues come indifferently from Rand, Avery & Co., Boston, 
and the Methodist Book Concern, New York. The Eng- 
lish world of readers is now greatly indebted to the Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, which yearly and almost monthly puts 
us in its debt. Its latest issue, in the well-known type and 
binding of the Clarendon Press Series, is a well-edited edi- 
tion, for educational or general use, of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Ras- 
selas’ (8), with introduction and notes by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
who lately gave us the best existing edition of Boswell. It is 
safe to say that this is the best ‘ Rasselas’ in the market; and 
since ‘ Rasselas’ is the only work by Johnson that is really 
read, the present reissue is likely to give it new currency. 
Naturalness and individualism of expression in elocu- 
tion are slowly making their way toward a final triumph; as 
is shown even in Mr. W. T. Ross’s ‘ Voice Culture and Elo- 
cution ’ (9), which contains some simple sense, but also a 
saddening array of painstakingly analytical and intricate 
gestures, attitudinizings, and tones. Thinner in size and 
value, and with a larger number of vulgar pinchbeck selec- 
tions, is Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl’s ‘ Elocutionary Studies’ 
(10). Eighty-seven pages of useful ‘ Exercises in English 
Syntax ’ (11), supplementing any grammar, have been pre- 
pared by Mr. A. G. Bugbee. They call for no special men- 
tion. 
The ‘Introduction to a Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies’ (12) is a well-written little work by a 
clerk in the Colonial Office, London. It is the first of a 
series of works, the remaining volumes of which will be 
more strictly geographical, and will deal separately with the 
various divisions of the British Empire. The opening chap- 
ters of this volume give a brief philosophy of colonization, 
and are quite interesting. Mr. Lucas finds the motives of 
colonization to be four in number; namely, love of adven- 
ture, desire of wealth, religion, and political and social dis- 
content. His remarks on the influence of climate and race 
show why certain colonies, English and others, have not 
been successful; and the different character of certain colo- 
nies at the present day is shown to be due in part to re- 
ligious influences and in part to the presence among the 
earlier settlers of convicts and slaves. The latter part of 
the book gives an account of the principal nations that have 
founded colonies in ancient and modern times, with maps 
showing the location and extent of their settlements. This 
part of the work is necessarily brief, but it contains much in- 
formation and will be useful for reference. Students of 
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history and geography will look with interest for the remain- 
ing volumes of the series. ‘ 





“The Heart of Merrie England.” * 

As Bonny and blithe in its spirit and style as in its title, 
this book reminds us of a rosy, apple-faced, good-natured 
Englishman, of plump figure, excellent digestion, and well- 
oiled joints. We imagine the author to be just that, and om 
turning back to the preface, find that he is a Briton born,. 
who, after long residence in ‘the States,’ returns to visit 
‘our old home.’ Keeping remote from the great cities, and 
avoiding guide-books, he moves leisurely in the back coun- 
try and the cathedral towns, in Stratford and at Edgehill. 
Hence his writing smells of the soil, and not of Murray’s. 
red handbooks. In an introductory chapter, without pest- 
ering the reader with dates, he gives a series of captivating: 
pictures of ancient, medizval, modern and present England. 
Then, in the region made suggestive to those of us who pos- 
sess specimens of the baked soil of England from the Stour- 
bridge potteries, we walk the streets, hear the local and 
homely talk of the people, see history in the transparent 
survivals of the past, compare Puritan and Churchman, and 
see the landscape through loving eyes. At Oxford we enjoy 
the splendor of sunset as it falls on the age-gray towers and 
spires; we make a pilgrimage to Canterbury; chat with the 
haymakers at Edgehill, and recall the ghosts of the famous. 
battle-field as we hear both sides of the story from sympa- 
thizing historians. No book on England, of the many we 
have read, so impresses us as this does, with the fact that 
the author is in living contact with the people, and under- 
stands them. The back-country farmer we know in Tenny- 
son and in Punch, but he is about as real to us as a porcelain 
image on the mantel-piece. Dr. Stone almost makes us talk 
with him. We hear his dialect, feel for him in the sweat of 
his brow and the break of his back, and know the very weeds 
that bother him. Yet while we hear about the lime trees. 
and stinging nettles and low-ceiled vine-covered cottages,. 
we enjoy with our guide the splendors of the cathedrals, 
the music of England’s singers, the glory of her art, and: 
the immemorial majesty of her institutions. Altogether, 
this is a delightful book. The publishers, too, have done 
their part in dressing it well. What we have more than once 
gratefully noted in Messrs. Porter & Coates’s publications,. 
we commend to other makers of books: a marker in the 
form of a tiny ribbon is set behind the stitching for the con- 
venience of readers. 





Susan Coolidge’s ‘“ Philadelphia.” + 

Tuis Is, decidedly, a woman’s history, and is, of course,. 
exceedingly interesting. It is no repulsive compost of dates. 
and statistics, nor a campaign document of any sort, nor a. 
barren account of politics, but a delightful story of the city 
and the people. Penn and Franklin made the city, and: 
great men and women have adorned it. ‘Philadelphia is. 
Quakerism, mitigated by Benjamin Franklin,’ quoth Mr. 
Parton as Miss Coolidge quotes him. What Benjamin could 
not have done in Boston, for lack of atmosphere and envi- 
ronment, he did well in Penn’s city ; while Penn’s wretched 
sons did little or nothing. Hospital, library, fire-company,. 
street-lamp, store, and many an institution and peculiarity of 
the Quaker city, traces it origin to, and bears the name of, 
Franklin. The city planned by Penn is now occupied by 
homes and cheap houses, easy even to a mechanic to rent 
or own ; but the actual Philadelphia of ‘our set’ is still, as 
of yore, between Vine and Cedar Streets, or, more eupho- 
niously and accurately, from Vine to Pine. A nose grown 
and shaped between those streets of sylvan name will celes-- 
tially ascend, when the social standing of any one who lives. 
even in North Broad Street is inquired into. ‘None what- 
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ever,’ was the answer given only this last summer by a 
Spruce Street damsel, in answer to the question by an Eng- 
lishman as to the social rank of a wealthy and cultured ship- 
builder in Kensington. : 

Miss Coolidge rightly dwells on the social side of the City 
of Homes, and makes it tolerably clear why such superb and 
colossal affairs as the Centennial Exposition of 1876, and 
the Constitutional Celebration of 1887, succeed in Philadel- 
phia, while sure to fail in New York. She tells first the story of 
the Dutch who originally bought the land covered by Phila- 
delphia from the Indians, of the Quakers and the founding 
of the city, and of the successors of Penn ; and that pictures 
the varied life of Philadelphia before the Revolution. ‘ The 


time that tried men’s souls’ is described with capital mastery . 


of the points most worthy of emphasis. ‘ Philadelphia as 
the Capital City’ was for seventeen years the centre of na- 
tional interest, and Miss Coolidge is at her best in the cor- 
rect drawing and local color in her word-pictures of it. The 
period from 1800 to 1876 was that of growth and develop- 
ment. Only in the final chapter, ‘ Philadelphia in 1880,’ 
does the author enter into pragmatic details and statistics. 
The book has a good index, and is acharming bit of literary 
work. There is no excuse now for any Philadelphia lady 
not to know her city’s history, while people in other muni- 
cipalities have only to read this book to know how delight- 
ful the story of a city’s life may be. Why not a series of 
handy volumes, one to each of the great cities on this con- 
tinent ? 





Recent Fiction. 

‘JEAN MONTEITH’ (Holt’s Leisure Hour Series) is such a story 
as we have a right to expect from Miss M. G. McClelland, who 
gave us the novel of ‘Oblivion.’ It is the story of a young girl 
brought up in a village among the foot-hills of the Cumberland 
Range in Northern Alabama. She is motherless, and the daugh- 
ter of a — who dies leaving part of a medical book unfin- 
ished, which he entreats her to give into the hands of some medi- 
cal expert for completion. Jean determines to study and fit her- 
self to finish the book. But she cannot leave home, to go to any 
of the Northern colleges where a woman may study surgery, and 
her only chance is to appeal to the young practitioner who has re- 
cently come to the place, and entreat him to teach her anatomy. 
This he refuses. She then tries to study from vivisection ; but her 
womanliness overcomes and prevents her. Becoming better and 
better acquainted with the young physician, Ravenel by name, she 
unconsciously drifts into intellectual and professional talks and 
studies with him, until from study, observation, and these uncon- 
scious lessons, she has actually fitted herself to complete the book 
with success. Then for the first time she realizes how much of it 
is due, after all, to Ravenel. In short, it is a new and original 
theme, worked out with much skill and thought and tenderness, 
and the reader will at once suspect how Jean is able after all to re- 
pay Ravenel for his helpfulness. 





THE sketches of ‘ South-County Neighbors,’ by Esther Bernon 
Carpenter, which have appeared from time to time in the Provi- 
dence Journal as records of the Narragansett country, are now 
deservedly given a wider circulation in book form. (Roberts Bros.) 
Local color, dialect, and provincial curiosities, have been well-nigh 
done to death in literature for every section of the country; but 
sketches such as these have always a new and pungent flavor, that 
tickles the jaded palate and makes it glad of more. This is not 
the exhausting attempt at humor of a Widow Bedott or a Josiah 
Allen’s Wife, who, it must be confessed, are funny enough in their 
way, though in such a tedious way ; but the humor of one who sees 
the pathos of the funniness, and is a sympathetic critic as well as a 
clever photographer. The book is full of such touches as this: 
‘Folks say you'd better be thinkin’ o’ gettin’ married yourself, 
Izrul.’ ‘So I do, darter, so I do,’ returned old Izrul, soothingly ; 
‘and every time I think on’t, I think I won't.’ A delightful thing, 
though we hardly know the secret of its charm, is Uncle Josey’s 
new version of the story of Atalanta, as rendered by a little boy 
who had carried off a bear’s cubs in a basket, and only pacified 
the ‘b’ar’ by throwing them out to her one at a time, frantically 
hoping to be able to keep the last one; till ‘all of a suddint he 
heerd suthin behind him, goin’ brookety, brookety, brookety, brook, 
an thar she was codgwallopin’, along arter him; an he pitched out 
the larst little b’ar, ’n’ run lickety cut, lickety cut, ’n ‘he got saft 
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home, and his mother was overjoyed to see him.’ ‘ Codgwollopin’ 
is an addition to one’s vocabulary not to be despised. 





ONE OF THE pleasantest books Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney has 
written for young readers is ‘The Bubbling Teapot’ (D. Lothrop 
Co.), an ingenious ‘ wonder story’ by which a little American girl 
through various transformations becomes in turn a Chinese, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Hindu, Turkish, Brazilian, and Lapland little girl. 
The account of her experiences enables the author to give a’ vivid 
and picturesque description of the good and the bad points in the 
varied life of different countries, and of course her little girl is 
brought to the desirable angle of vision for seeing the superiority 
of American customs. The cleverest part of the scheme is lettin 
the child retain her American prejudices and habits of thought, all 
the time that she is experiencing new and very different conditions. 
The Messrs. Blackie & Son of London have just issued an English 
edition of this pretty and instructive little story, and funnily enough 
Mrs. Champney finds herself responsible for the necessary changes 
in order that the little heroine may find out eventually that nothing 
is quite so desirable as to be a little Exg/zsh girl! Those who may 
see this new version, and be tempted to accuse Mrs. Champney of 
being ‘so English, you know,’ will be glad to know that the author 
knew nothing of these changes till a copy of the London edition was 
sent to her. Her publishers, too, learned of it in the same way. 





A GREAT MANY copies will undoubtedly be sold of Mr. E. P. 
Roe’s new novel, ‘The Earth Trembled’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
but the literary earth will probably not be shaken to its centre. 
Those who read Mr. Roe and those who do not are so evenly di- 
vided and so clearly understand themselves and their wants, that 
a new work of his calls for little comment beyond mentioning any 
possible innovation in style. There is the novelty in this new story 
of having the struggle of principles between the hero and heroine 
depend, not on the differences between North and South, but on 
the differences between the old South and the new South. Both 
characters are Southern, but the heroine feels that the hero is too 
ready to forgive the North, till ‘ the earth trembles ’ with the Charles- 
ton earthquake, and the trembling hearts, by this homceopathic 
remedy, recover their balance and become one. 





THE ANNOUNCEMENT of a new book by the author of ‘ Matri- 
mony’ would create more interest if we had not had from W. E. 
Norris in the meantime work hardly up to the level of that novel. 
We take up ‘ Major and Minor ’ (Holt’s Leisure Hour Series), there- 
fore, with somewhat lukewarm energy, but on the very first page 
we catch traces again of the keen yet gentle cynicism which made 
the author’s first book seem almost like a new bit from Thackeray. 
‘Major and Minor’ is the story of two brothers, one of whom 
legally but unrighteously dispossessed the other ; and although not 
a great novel by any means, it is full of ‘ good things,’ and is on 
the whole very pleasant reading—— ISMAY’S CHILDREN’ (Mac- 
millan & Co.) is an Irish story by the author of ‘Hogan, M. P.’, 
whose work is already familiar and greatly liked. It is one of the 
books whose charm lies in a great number of minute impressions, 
rather than in one broad general effect. The Irish character is brought 
out with great clearness, sympathy and humor, but in bits, rather 
than in one strong photograph. If you have patience to read it all, 
you will be greatly amused here and there, and edified, too, by the 
glimpses into the Irish situation. Irish inconsequence comes de- 
lightfully into relief in such anecdotes as that of the people too poor 
to pay a tax for their school, but too proud to attend a free one, 
solacing their pride and their conscience by deciding on taxation 
and then not being particular about collecting the tax. 





‘WHITE COCKADES,’ by Edward Irenaeus Stevenson (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons), is a spirited story recording some of the scenes 
in Scotland in the famous 45. The devotion of the loyaland noble 
Scots to the cause and person of the fascinating young Pretender 
is given with fire and charm; but we think the author errs slightly 
in leaving the picturesque glamour of the situation too dazzling for 

oung eyes to perceive through it the cold facts of history. No 
historian or story-teller should overlook the undeniable glamour and 
picturesqueness of the Pretender’s adventures; but it is a pity not 
to suggest in some way that there were two sides to the question, 
and that it was quite possible that England escaped a great mis- 
fortune when she refused.to be governed by the young man.—— 
‘TONY THE MAID,’ by Blanche Willis Howard (Harper & Bros.), is 
a novelette that appeared first, not long ago, in Harper's Monthly. 
It has a certain light and pleasant, if not dazzling, brightness, in 
its treatment of the relations between an eminently sensible and 
‘smart’ maid, and a gently-disposed, meek young woman, whose 
sudden self-assertion after years of self-effacement came near to 
wrecking her on the reefs of absurdity. If the absurdity were not 
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quite so absurd, the story would seem better.——‘ THE DUCHESS,’ 
by the author of ‘ Molly Bawn’ (J. B. Lippincott Co.), opens with 
some rather clever and pretty scenes of Irish life, vividly illustrat- 
ing the fascinating happy-go-lucky Irish character. It soon drifts, 
however, into one of the sensational love-stories which are a tempta- 
tion the author rarely allows herself to resist. 





‘VENDETTA,’ by Marie Corelli (J. B. Lippincott Co.), as the 
story of a wife’s inhidelity and a husband's revenge would be thrown 
aside as merely one more of the sensational tales based upon the 
worst phases of social life, were it not for certain singular and novel 
effects which, it must be confessed, keep one reading to the bitter 
end with curiosity, if not with absolute interest. As a chapter of 
horrors, it is certainly ingenious: a wronged husband is buried 
alive by mistake in the cholera season, and although he rescues 
himself, he is so changed by the frightful experience which turns 
his hair white, that he is able to enter his home again unsuspected, 
and finding that his wife has long been unfaithful to him, woo her 
away again as an entirely new suitor from the lover who had first 
won her from him, in a way to give him opportunities for vengeance 
which fairly make the hair stand on end.——‘ AN UGLY DUCK- 
LING,’ by Henry Erroll, is a recent addition to the Franklin Square 
Library. It is what the title suggests—the story of a poor abused 
little Cinderella, who of course eventually marries the prince, after 
a good many not very realistic sorrows. 





‘For A SONG’S SAKE’ (London: Walter Scott) would have a 
deep interest as a collection of short stories, if only because it con- 
tained the prose efforts of Philip Bourke Marston, so affectionately 
remembered for many bits of graceful verse, and held in such ten- 
der regard even by those who never knew him, for the bitter sor- 
rows he was called upon to endure. It must be frankly confessed 
that the stories have not any very great interest apart from the fact 
of their being his: they deal with jealousy, murder, suicide, sin and 
suffering, and are morbid, weird, and essentially terrible stories; 
while the imagination and the analysis required for the effort to 
compose them do not strike one as remarkable enough to justify 
the kind of theme. That a man called upon to suffer what Marston 
had to suffer should write anything but tragic stories, it would bea 
mistake to expect; but the atmosphere of these is too unhealth- 
ful—and, it must be acknowledged, too unattractive—for general 
circulation. The most valuable part of the book is the appreciative 
and sympathetic merffoir of the author, by William Sharp. It is 
good for us to read, if not these particular stories, at least the story 
of the well-nigh unendurable sorrows of the man who wrote them. 





‘AFLOAT IN A GREAT CITY,’ by Frank A. Munsey (Cassell & 
Co.), has its good and its bad points. It is not at all realistic, and 
it is very sensational; yet the general effect is perhaps better than 
one could expect from the highly-spiced incidents and the beautiful 
way in which events are dovetailed together to make the desired 
result. There are better books for young readers, but this perhaps 

Nn a way may teach them to sympathize with the oppressed and 
tempted poor.——‘ How DEACON TUBMAN and Parson Whitney 
Kept New Year’s’, by W. H. H. Murray (St. Johnsbury, Vt.: Cale- 
donia Co. Pub. Co.), is a collection of short stories. The~deacon 
and the parson kept New Year’s by renewing their youth in a way 
that won the parson more followers than his sermons. The other 
stories are more or less of a pathetic cast, and the onecalled‘ Who 
was He?’ introduces some rather interesting reflections on life, 
remorse, and suicide. ——-‘ UNCLE LISHA’s SHOP,’ by Rowland E, 
Robinson (Forest and Stream Pub. Co.), is a story of country life 
in Vermont forty years ago. It is probably funny after its kind, 
but the amount of Yankee dialect will appall the average reader. 





‘DRIVER DALLAS,’ by John Strange Winter (Harper’s Handy 
Series), is one more of the pleasant little military stories by this 
author. It does not call for elaborate comment, but will amuse one 
agreeably for an hour. ‘THE FROZEN PIRATE,’ by W. Clark 
Russell (Franklin Square Library), would never have been written, 
probably, if Mr. Rider Haggard had not pointed the way. But it 
is one of those perfectly frank imitations, which, as almost burlesque, 
and entirely legitimate, and often more amusing than the original. 
Mr. Russell’s Pirate is discovered after a frozen sleep of tifty years, 
from which he is thawed out, with more or less entertainment to 
the reader.——THE HAGGARD rider of the sensational hobby-horse 
is now well-known to fame, and the many frank imitators of the 
go original are flooding the market with such tales as ‘A Queer 

ace,’ by William Westall, and ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ by Q., both 
issued in Cassell’s Rainbow Series. The former is not a story of 
the turf, but of a strange people; and in both tales there is a great 
deal of ‘ incident’ and considerable buried treasure: in one of the 
Stories, we really forget which, there are more than fifty thousand 
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pounds’ worth of pearls. Next!——Mrs. CHAMPNEY brings to a 
close her geographical series of the ‘ Vassar Girls Abroad’ with 
one called ‘ Three Vassar Girls at Home.’ The young ladies do 
not literally remain at home, the title referring merely to a trip in 
their own country, which proves to the travellers that America is 
very well worth seeing in detail. This geographical series is now 
to be followed by an historical one, of which the opening volume, 
dealing with the story of Eunice Williams and the troubles with 
the French and Indians in Western Massachusetts long ago, gives 
promise of a very interesting series, more elaborate in its aim and 
scope than the geographical stories. 





Minor Notices. 

THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE in the Last Half-Century, by T. H. 
Huxley (D. Appleton & Co.), is reprinted from the recently pub- 
lished work on the reign of Queen Victoria, edited by T. Hum- 
phrey Ward—not Wood, as the fly-leaf has it. ‘Prof. Huxley is 
admirably qualified to write such a sketch of scientific progress, 
since he is not a mere specialist in physical science, but a philoso- 
pher and “t¢érateur as well. Hence his account of the advance of 
science is not a dry chronicle of scientific discoveries, but a philo- 
sophical survey of the leading scientific doctrines which the last 
fifty years have developed, together with such of the more special 
discoveries as are most important. He begins with a brief refer- 
ence to the practical applications of science, which have been so 
noteworthy during the period he surveys; but he reminds his read- 
ers that the leading motive of the scientific investigator is not prac- 
tical but ideal, and that the primary object of science is to find out 
the rational order of the universe. He declares the most important 
improvements in scientific theory during the last half-century to be 
the doctrine of the molecular constitution of matter, the doctrine of 
the conservation and correlation of forces, and the theory of evolu- 
tion. Among the improvements that have been made in special 
departments he mentions as most noteworthy the spectrum analysis, 
the various discoveries in electrology, and the increased knowledge 
of cell-life. He refrains from speculations on the future of scien- 
tific discovery, but states as the ultimate aim of physical science 
‘the deduction of the phenomena exhibited by material bodies 
from physico-mathematical principles.’ 





‘ NATURAL Law in the Business World,’ by Henry Wood (Lee 
& Shepard), is a work by a business man on the labor question 
and some related topics. It makes no pretension to originality or 
scientific profundity, but treats its subject from a practical point of 
view ; and for this very reason it is likely to be more interesting 
and more useful to men in practical life. The style is clear, and 
has besides an epigrammatic quality which makes some of the 
author’s remarks quite impressive. The main object of the work 
is to show to practical men, and especially to workingmen, that 
economic laws are as immutable as those of physics and chemistry, 
and that whoever disregards them is sure to sufferin consequence. 
The author opposes labor unions for the reasons that have so often 
been urged against them, and denounces socialism and all other 
nostrums for the cure of human ills in vigorous language. At the 
same time he shows a real and warm interest in the poorer classes, 
and a desire to harmonize the relations of capital and labor. We 
commend the book to all interested in industrial problems, and es- 
pecially to the workingmen, for whom it was chiefly written. 





THE LITTLE ‘Sketch of American Finances,’ by John Watts 
Kearny (G. P. Putnam's Sons), is an account of the debt and rev- 
enue of the United States from the close of the Revolution to the 
extinguishment of the debt in 1835. It is devoted almost entirely 
to the facts of the subject, with very little discussion of principles. 
It contains, however, a large amount of information in a small com- 
pass, and in these days, when financial questions are so prominent, 
will doubtless find interested readers. Its account of the debts in- 
curred in the two wars with Great Britain and of ‘the difficulty the 
young nation had in paying them, shows in a striking way the im- 
mense advance of the United States in material prosperity. Our 
financial difficulties at the present day arise from too much revenue, 
instead of too little. ——‘ THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS,’ by Walter 
Thomas Mills (Funk & Wagnalls), is not, as might be supposed, a 
treatise on the theory of the state, but is devoted almost entirely to 
practical politics and the duties of citizenship. It deals especially 
with the subject of parties and their relations to the government 
on the one hand and to the citizen on the other. The author's 
views are substantially those now prevalent among intelligent Amer- 
icans, but unfortunately not so prevalent among the masses. He 
holds that a party exists solely for its principles, and that when it 
has outlived its usefulness it has no longer any place in the world. 
He vigorously maintains the citizen’s right and duty to leave his 
party and join a new one whenever the old party ceases to repre- 
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*sent his convictions, and his remarks might be read with profit by 
bigoted adherents of either party. The style of the book is journal- 
‘istic rather than literary, but it is refined and earnest. The spell- 
ing is bad, such blunders as forsce, weich (for which), etc., being 
“So frequent as to constitute a serious blemish. 





Wagner's Siegfried. 

One of those notable occurrences which set milestones in 
the onward march of musical culture in the United States, 
-and of which we have had to chronicle several since Ger- 
man Opera has been domiciled at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, took place on the gth inst., when Wagner's ‘ Sieg- 
fried ’ was brought forward for the first time in this country. 
‘Since then it has been twice repeated, and it seems as if the 
-drama were destined to fill the place in this season which 
* Tristan und Isolde’ did in the last, to the amazement of 
musical Germany. We have no desire to venture any pre- 
dictions in the premises, but if ‘Siegfried’ should attract audi- 
~ences as numerous, and evoke enthusiasm as great, as the 
love-tragedy, it will be difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
‘the sympathy between the American people and Wagner’s 
-art is genuine. ‘Siegfried’ runs a hard race with ‘ Rhein- 
gold ’ for the distinction of being called the most unoperatic 
and unconventional of Wagner’s dramas. In it the super- 
natural element in the plot of the Nibelung tetralogy comes 
boldly into the foreground, and its expression calls for me- 
-chanical apparatus of a kind the world is not prepared to 
‘look for in a dramatic poem of serious purpose. A fight 
with a dragon may be described in an epic so that the poet- 
ical mvod may be exalted by the episode; but presented 
on the stage, no matter how skilfully, it is always in danger 
-of becoming ridiculous or simply diverting. Mr. Stanton 

has provided a most remarkable machine for the Metropol- 
atan performances, and in Johannes Elmblad, who sings the 
-dragon’s part through a speaking-tube, he has found a basso 
who, if anybody, has a dracontine voice ; yet few of the lis- 
teners are able to take a serious view of the meeting between 
Siegfried and Fafner. The strange battle is thrown into the 
midst of a scene of really idyllic beauty, for whose sake it 
is a pity that Wagner did not follow the Greek plan and 
-do his killing ou: of sight. But this is a stumbling block 
only to those who attend the drama with profoundly serious 
intentions, and do not relish ‘a rude disturbance of poeti- 
-cal proprieties. As for others they enjoy the diversion, and 
reserve their criticisms for the poet’s treatment of the story 
so as to dispense entirely witli concerted vocal music and 
to bring in woman only in the last act. For three hours 
tenor, baritone, and bass monopolize the score of ‘Sieg- 
‘fried,’ which is so flagrant a violation of operatic conven- 
tions that its acceptance without demur will have to be 
looked upon as proof that Wagner’s dramatic subjects and 
methods have really found lodgment in the hearts of the 
New York public. 

Wagner’s play deals with incidents in the story of ‘ The 
Ring of the Nibelung’ which are common to both the 
Northern and German versions of the Siegfried myth. The 
offspring of the incestuous union so magnificently celebrated 
‘in ‘Die Walkiire’ kills the giant ‘Fafner,’ and takes the 
hoard to guard which the latter had changed himself into a 
dragon. Directed by the song of a bird, which a taste of the 
dragon’s blood enables him to understand, he cuts through 
Wotan’s spear, which bars his way, ascends to the rock on 
~which Briinnhilde lies in her magic sleep, penetrates the bar- 
rier of fire, and kisses her into consciousness. “Three scenes 
-of vastly different kinds make up the greater part of each 
act, and if one is sufficiently engrossed in the tetralogy as 
-a whole to listen to the minor scenes of the three acts (the 
meetings between Wotan and Mime, Wotan and Alberich, 
Alberich and Mime, and Wotan and Erda), which contain, 
‘indeed, some of Wagner’s finest poetical moments, though 
‘they act depressingly on the stage, a lofty pleasure is to 
be derived from the work. Two of the three major scenes, 
ithe forging of the magic sword Nothung by Siegfried, and 
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the final duet between the hero and Briinnhilde, are of great 
musical magnificence and dramatic power, while the third 
is Wagner's most exquisite piece of musical delineation— 
the forest scene, a portion of whose music has long been 
familiar in our concert rooms. The representations at the 
Metropolitan Opera House compare favorably with the 
finest of the German performances. Herr Alvary sings 


,and acts with unwonted fire as the hero, and finds many _ 


opportunities to exercise the artistic instincts which he in- 
herited from his father, Andreas Achenbach ; while Friu- 
lein Lehmann’s grand style finds congenial occupation in the 
broad apostrophe to the sun and the passionate love-duet. 
The other parts are all kept on a high plane of excellence by 
Fraulein Brandt (Erda) Frau Seidl-Kraus (Voice of the Bird), 
Herr Fischer (Wotan), Herr Ferenczy (Mime), and Herr 
von Milde (Alberich). 





Shakspeare, Bacon and the Cipher. 


‘I HAVE BEEN enjoying Mr. Lathrop’s capital reductzo ad ab- 
surdum of the epitaph-cipher business,’ writes a well-known Shaks- 
perian scholar, in reference to our leading article of Oct. 29. 
‘Nothing could be better in its way. It ought to make Clark and 
Black—and Donnelly, withal—tear their hair in exasperation at 
being hoist with their own petar.’ Mr. Forrest Morgan, of Hart- 
ford, writes to say that the anagram ‘Out Shaccspeare! You stole 
B’s playys,’ extracted by Messrs. Lathrop and Learned from the 
first‘line of the epitaph beginning ‘Stop Careless Youthe as You 
Pass hy,’ is very convincing; but that an hour’s labor in transpos- 
ing the letters of the whole epitaph has revealed the following: 
‘Out, O Shacspear! You stole B’s plays; AZons must he sow, you 
reap; but away! Ciphers are soon won. Some fool may see to 
win!’ His comment upon this is: ‘Observe the acuteness of this 
forecast of Donnelly, Black, Clark, e¢ a7, Observe, also, that (as 
Donnelly is fond of saying) “ This cammot be mere coincidence ; 

the chances are millions to one against it; . words 
put together at random could not turn out so.”” He adds: ‘I will 
undertake (for a reasonable compensation) to prove in the same 
way that anything that was ever written was written by anybody 
who ever lived.’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

Mr. Ignatius Donnelly has, it seems, a predecessor in the Shaks- 
peare-Bacon cipher business. In 1882 Mrs. C. F. Ashmead Win- 
dle, of California, published a ‘ Report to the British Museum on 
Behalf of the Annals of Great Britain and the Reign of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria,’ the object of which was to announce her ‘ astound- 
ing discovery’ of a cipher proving not only that Bacon wrote 
Shakspeare’s dramas, but that he was the author also of Mon- 
taigne's Essays. This female Don Quixote states to the Trustees 
of the British Museum, from her far-off corner of the world, that 
it is expedient that she go to London as speedily as possible to lay 
the case before them, ‘for delays are dangerous in a matter of so 
vital moment ;’ and she implores the Trustees to assist her in pat- 
enting both her discoveries, ‘to prevent the works of Lord Bacon 
from being tampered with by unsympathetic or uninspired minds.’ 
The volume of dramas, she says, ‘now in the fulness of to-day, 
springs on golden wings from the encrusting chrysalis of the mask 
of “ Shakspeare,” and mounts toward itsinfiniteempyrean. There 
is not so much as a single line of all Bacon’s prose works, without 
its definite design of a final conjoinder with this great RESURRECTION 
and its assigned part in the fulfilment and proof of the predestined 
MIRACLE.’ She calls on echo to ‘take up the strain and reverberate 
the miracle of Verulam through the “ flutes and trumpets ” of per- 
petual time.’ This lady got her cue from the passage on ciphers 
in the ‘De Augmentis Scientiarum.’ Her system is that of puns. 
In her ‘Table of Invention as Key to Othello,’ she finds in the 
words ‘ Michael, a Florentine,’ a reference to Michael de Mon- 
taigne and F/or-io’s translation of Montaigne, and points us to the 
copy of Florio's Montaigne in the British Museum which contains 
Shakspeare’s autograph. Iago means ‘Ay I go’ [down to posterity 
with my poetical reputation] ; Cassio means ‘Case you, oh!’ or 
‘Cause you, oh!’ (‘ cause of Bacon's casémg himself or concealing 
the authorship of the plays’); Emilia means ‘I’m ill, you,’ and ‘I 
mile you.’ In Iago discoursing innocently on the will, there is 
concealed a reference to Will Shakspeare. Mr. Donnelly’s rival 
even condescends to pun through her nose, as it were, making out 
of Alarbus (a character in ‘ Titus Andronicus ’) the words ‘alarum 
us.’ Othello is ‘I tell, oh!’ The ‘Comedy of Errors’ ‘ Come, d’ye 
half air us?’ etc. There is a ‘ mine of fun’ in this pamphlet. 

BELMONT, MASS., October 22, 1887. W.S. KENNEDY. 
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London Letter. 
Mr. STEVENSON has (as somebody once said of him) a 
‘gallant mind.’ He produced his ‘ Underwoods’ between 
season and season—in the dead waste and middle of the 
year ; and, as if to prove him right in his audacity, it ran at 
once into a second edition. It is, therefore, already an an- 
tique (as it were), and I should say no more about it than 
that it seems to have made him many friends on the one 
hand, and on the other to have disappointed—agreeably or 
the reverse—some few of his admirers and well-wishers. 
Of another volume of verse which appears to be still exciting 
a great deal of interest I should—for obvious reasons—say 
even less. This is Mr. Gleeson White’s collection of ‘ Bal- 
lades and Rondeaux;’ and, immoral as no doubt it is, I can- 
not resist the temptation of telling what I think of it. Some 
there are who think it will be the death of the old French 
forms ; some who believe exactly the reverse. Leaving this 
question to the test of time, I shall confess that to me the 
book is above all remarkable as a2 monument to Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson. He, as with his wonted tact and sureness of 
vision Mr. Monkhouse pointed out in his Academy review— 
he is the only true begetter of Mr. White’s anthology. Like 
Hugo’s Judge Jeffreys, Mr. Dobson ‘a fait des petits ’"—par- 
ticularly, it would seem, in America; and I cannot help 
wondering if the task of shepherding his flock of Echoes is 
altogether an agreeable one. I do not wonder in the least 
that such a flock exists. His mastery of these forms is com- 
plete. Now and then Mr. Lang runs him hard in the bal- 
lade ; but, Mr. Lang excepted, there is none to give him an 
instant’s uneasiness. Beside those ‘gentle rotundities’ of 
which an American poet has discoursed, the ballade-mongers 
and rondeau-makers of Mr. White’s collection are dwarfed, 
diminished, and abated to even less than average height. I 
speak feelingly, having been interested in these forms since 
the beginning, and having done my best in more than one 
of them; and I hope I shall not be misunderstood when 
I say that Mr. Dobson’s achievements in them really move 
me to envy. I think his triolet, ‘Rose Kissed Me To- 
day ’ the only perfect example in the language; I am pre- 
pared to back his villannelle ‘Seek not, O Maid, to Know,’ 
against any that has been done i in French or English since 
‘J’ ay Perdu ma Tourterelle ;’ only Mr. Lang, as I have said, 
has ever approached him in the ballade, and Mr. Lang him- 
self has to my mind done nothing so brilliant and taking as 
the Dobsonian lyrics ‘Of Imitation’ and ‘Of Prose and 
Rhyme;’ his one Chant Royal, ‘The Dance of Death,’ ap- 
pears to me the only one of all those which Mr. White 
has been able to garner in, that can be read with anything 
like enthusiasm. His rondel is a failure, no doubt; with 
this particular form, indeed, he has never shown himself in 
entire sympathy. But he makes the amplest amends in 
more than one of his rondeaux, when he proves himself 
Voiture’s superior in poesy and at least his equal in facture. 
The secret is, of course, that he is a poet as well as a rare 
artist in words. It is not only that his dies are the cleanest 
in cut and the bravest and neatest in design; it is also 
that his metal is of the purest, and his alloys are of the cun- 
ningest and best. His supremacy is, I imagine, unques- 
tioned ; but I cannot help wishing that Mr. Lang had been 
better represented. It would have been pleasant to see these 
two masters aux prises in the form in which they both excel. 
As it is, Mr. Lang comes off—excepting, perhaps, for his 
excellent ‘Ballade of Sleep’—a clear second; and one 
has to go and read those two admirable sonnets of his— 
that one prefixed to his (and Mr. Butcher's) version of the 
‘Odyssey,’ and that other into which he built the bones of 
Agamemnon and as much as Dr. Schliemann had left stand- 
ing of his royal monument—to realize how very good his 
best can be. 
Among specialists, I should add, the book of the season 
—the book of the year, indeed—is certainly this latter poet’s 
treatise on ‘ Myth, Ritual, and Religion,’ which Messrs. Long- 
man have just issued in two handy, most unlearned-looking 
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volumes. It is out of my competence; or writing about it 
would be almost as pleasant work as reading it. I can say 
with confidence, however, that it is admirably written; that 
it sets forth the author’s position with a wealth of illustra- 
tion that is nothing less than extraordinary; and that those 
of the other side will probably find it very irritating work. 
Its public can hardly be a large one; but assuredly it will 
be well read, and assuredly it will make and leave its mark. 
The two volumes of ‘Autobiography and Reminiscences ” 
which Mr. Bentley has published for Mr. Frith—the painter 
of a score of well-known pictures—are fated, I fear, to 
have a far wider circulation. In their way they deserve to 
be very popular. Mr. Frith is an uncommonly good and 
clever story-teller; and though he has left (it is said) a good 
many stories untold which the world would have been only 
too well pleased to hear, he has yet delivered himself of 
enough to make himself a permanent reputation. In his. 

‘ anecdotage,’ indeed, he is seen (me judice) to far greater 
advantage than as a painter. His pictures, it is true, are 
anecdotes themselves—are anecdotes in two dimensions, 
costing much money, and reflecting eternal glory on the 
British School of Painting. But somehow they have had 
their day. The world has changed since they were painted; 
and as they had little or nothing but the world to recom- 
mend them—as their technical quality is poor, and they are 
entirely guiltless of style—there seems no more to be said 
about them. Mr. Frith, among his friends and acquaint- 
ances is, however, a very different pair of shoes from Mr. 
Frith among his properties and his models. One reads him 
with interest, one remembers him with pleasure, one quotes. 
him with gratitude and a certain admiration. Decidedly 
these ‘Reminiscences’ of his have a better chance of im- 
mortality than all his pictures put together. 

I have not yet forgotten the feeling of surprise, the excite- 
ment, the pained and uncomfortable enjoyment with which 
I read, some years ago, a certain novel—anonymous and 
untrumpeted—which was published by the Blackwoods un- 
der the title of ‘My Trivial Life and Misfortune.’ The 
Blackwoods are great at surprises. They published ‘Adam 
Bede,’ and they published ‘The Battle of Dorking,’ to 
name but these; and though the list of their dark horses 
includes the author of the ‘Chevely Novels’—who ‘suc- 
ceeded in imposing himself upon them as a sort of unde- 
veloped Author of “Waverley,”’ and of whose deplorable 
identity they remain, if all tales be true, in ignorance unto 
this day—they have yet been lucky ‘enough to make their 
sponsorship a thing to be considered. ‘ My Trivial Life’ 
was not, I believe, a pecuniary success; but it was very well 
reviewed; it was a good deal read and talked about; there 
was plenty of curiosity as to who its author could be. The 
secret was never divulged; and the discussion has but now 
been opened up anew by the publication of asecond novel— 
‘Poor Nellie’—from the same mysterious hand. I have not 
had time to read it; but I remember ‘ My Trivial Life,’and I 
am fully prepared to believe the best of it. Zhe Atheneum has. 
glowed over it all through acouple of columns; and Mr.Saints- 
bury, in Zhe Academy, is hold enough to aver that, if the writer 
will only condescend to cut down her work to the essential and. 
say no more than her story requires—if, in a word, she will 
but deign to try and be an artist—we need- not despair of 
producing another great novelist. In my next letter I hope 
to be able to discuss the book upon other than hearsay. 
Meanwhile, I am glad to be able to report so well of it on 
such excellent authority. Good fiction is not too common. 
with us, and fiction that can be qualified as great is almost 
unknown. We are so hard up for literature that the Thack- 
eray ‘Letters’ have been received—apparently on the 
strength of the undoubted freshness and charm of the first 
instalment—as a perfect godsend. I had the misfortune 
not to read them till they were issued in volume form; and. 
for my sins, I found them decidedly monotonous and—if the: 
impiety be not too flagrant—rather dull than otherwise. I 
admit that they are better fun than ‘ Hortus Inclusus ’—the 
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anthology of twaddle which Mr. Albert Fleming has selected 
and arranged, and Mr. Allen has published, for the benefit 
of ardent Ruskinites; I admit, too, that I am not specially 
Thackerayan—that (like himself) I often find him tedious, 
and (like himself) I am quite capable of preferring Dickens. 
But I do not admit that I am prejudiced in the matter; and 
I own to having read these ‘ Letters’ with genuine impa- 
tience, and—on the whole—the profoundest disappointment. 

In the fine arts the latest sensation has been provided by 
Mr. Verestschagin, who is the prince of special correspond- 
ents, and who is not the least skilful of painters, and who is 
withal no artist at all. In drama there is nothing to speak 
about except Miss Anderson’s revival of ‘A Winter Tale’ 
—the pleasant feature in which is the Perdita’s performance 
of her share in a rustic dance,—and the production at the 
Haymarket of a free (and charming) version of Banville’s 
‘Gringoire,’ by Messrs. Besant and W. H. Pollock, which 
seems to have ‘caught on’ in the present, and is not unlikely 
to take its place as a stock‘play in the future. Mr. H. Beer- 
bohm Tree’s performance of Banville’s hero has been various- 
ly criticized; but,it seems safe to say that Messrs. Besant & 
Pollock have succeeded quite as much in spite, as because, 
of it. Meanwhile, the best news of all—as far, that is, as 
histrionics are concerned—is that of the appearance a day 
or two hence of the eminent M. Coquelin. He proposes to 
show Mr. Tree how to play Gringoire, and Mr. Irving what 
can be done with the Mathias of ‘Le Juif Polonais;’ and 
there is every reason to assume that his intention will be 
fulfilled. 

Lonpon, Nov. 1, 1887. 





H. B. 


Forcing the Season. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I should like to have some Christmas reading. Not now, but 
next Christmas. Not several weeks or months beforehand, but 
just at Christmas. While it is desirable to diffuse the holiday 
spirit throughout the year, the holiday feeling can be realized only 
on the day itself. This is true of holy-days also. I used to be in 
the habit of reading the literature appropriate to Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year's, etc. It seemed to have special force and 
interest when read upon the days themselves. It might be favorite 
old pieces by Irving, Dickens, Tennyson, or Mrs. Stowe; or new 
matter written for the current year; but in the latter case it was 
important that it should come freshly to hand, only a day or so be- 
fore the holiday. But of late years the printers have raced to get 
out their holiday publications first. Some of the Christmas num- 
bers of the monthlies appear in mid-November. One cannot be 
expected to lay aside the magazine for five weeks ; and so it comes 
to pass that the Christmas stories and essays are read,and perhaps 
forgotten, long before the holiday arrives. The weeklies used to 
issue their holiday numbers in Christmas week; but they, too, have 
joined the race, and load up the newsman’s counter weeks in ad- 
vance. Never before did so many journals issue Christmas num- 
bers, and never before did they come out so early. Even The //- 
lustrated London, which used sometimes to be belated and get here 
after New Year's, now makes up for it by arriving on the first of 
the month, and being sold at every station, in highly-colored rolls 
resembling gigantic Roman candles. And to complete the record, 
a daily paper issues a Christmas number ten days in advance of 
the day. The result, last year, was that on Christmas eve there 
wasn’t a bit of fresh Christmas literature to be had. Everything 
was stale. Now haven’t push and enterprise gone too far? Can't 
we do better by going back to a slower pace? If Harfer’s (sup- 
posing it continues to issue on the 15th) will make the January 
number the holiday one, it will come in just right. If the weeklies 
will celebrate the current week, when Christmas falls on its last 
days, and the week before when on its first days, that will come in 
right. In these days of rapid transit, arrangements can easily be 
made to supply the far West in good season. ~ Theu let the dailies 
if they must celebrate, observe the day when it arrives. Thus our 
Christmas reading, like a good dinner, will be served hot. 

NEW YORK, 10 NOVEMBER, 1887. W. H. COLEMAN. 





E. L. KELLoGG & Co. will publish during the winter Ameri- 
can editions of Currie’s ‘Common School Education’ and Gill’s 
‘School Management.’ A fourth edition of the descriptive cata- 
a called ‘ Helps for Teachers’ is now ready. It has been care- 
fully revised. 
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The Lounger 


PUNCH grows wittier and wittier every year. Its puns are be- 
coming absolutely side-splitting. In acknowledging receipt of Vol. 
XIV. of St. Nicholas, a fortnight ago, it said :—‘ The editor, Miss 
Mary Mapes Dodge, knows full well how difficult it is to please 
those keen critics, the children, but she has “dodged” it.’ This 
play on ‘ Miss’ Dodge’s name is so brilliant that it blinds one to 
the writer’s meaning. ; 





WHEN will people stop punning on proper names? One 
would think the most rudimentary good-breeding would prevent 
the practice in private life, even if the punster had no objection to 
al eerste jokes that must be stale as remainder biscuits to the 

earers of the unlucky names. It requires no ingenuity to hang a 
un on the rfame of Hook—unless the difficulty springs from the 
act that it is crowded to the point with pointless jests already 
swinging there. To attempt it is as stupid—and as ill-bred—as to 
remark on being presented to a Mr. Smith that you think you've 
heard the name before. Yet a gentleman of that name, not yet 
middle-aged, assures me that he has been greeted with that formula 
at least ten thousand times. In the Asylum for Decayed Punsters, 
the writer of the above note from Punch will be given a very small 
and uncomfortable garret room, and be obliged to share it with the 
man who ‘thinks he has heard the name of Smith before.’ 





THERE is an enterprising firm in New York that reads the death- 
notices in the daily papers, and sends memorial cards to the nearest 
relations of the departed, with a view to obtaining payment for the 
same, and possible orders for duplicates. I am reminded of the 
doings of this house by an advertising card in the elevated railway 
trains, heavily bordered with black, on which is printed the cheer- 
ful intelligence that ‘Every lady who buys the Grant Memorial 
Twills contributes to the Grant Monument Fund.’ This is signed 
; Manufacturing Co.’ 








THE Chicago Standard seems to be indignant rather than 
amused at the attempt of ‘an English writer, hitherto unknown,’ to 
sell it an article which he had already published in a Scottish paper. 
The offender seems to be an honest dullard, for so far from trying to 
palm off the thing as new, he sends printed slips of it, cut from the 
weekly that had the honor to publish it originally, and pasted on 
sheets of white paper. The article is ‘made up of letters, open to 
every one, connected only by a running commentary.’ American 
journals are not in the habit of paying cash for British ‘ reprint.” 
Even if the law didn’t allow them to help themselves to it without 
preliminary formalities of any sort, they could get ‘syndicate’ mat- 
ter so cheaply that it wouldn’t be worth their while to pay for the 
imported article. The ‘usual payment’ with which the Standard’s 
would-be contributor promises to be content is, therefore—nothing. 
Moreover, he is out of pocket to the extent of the postage on his 
printed ‘manuscript.’ 





PAUL HEYSE, the popular novelist and playwright, having taken 
offence at the insinuation of Manager Perfall of the Bavarian royal 
theatres, that a manager places an author under obligations by ac- 
cepting his play, has forbidden the performance of any of his dram- 
as in Munich while Perfall remains in office. His friend, Count 
Shack has taken the same action; and other German authors have 
been asked to follow suit. Perfall’s insinuation was the less tolera-- 
ble to Heyse from the fact that it accompanied the rejection of his. 
latest play. The dramatist replied, not without asperity, that the 
manager is at least as dependent upon the playwright as‘the play- 
wright isonhim. One would think this fact self-evident ; but some 
i need chastening before even self-evident facts become visi- 

le to their perverse eyes, and Herr Perfall seems to be one of them. 
Even the director of a royal theatre cannot live by the classics of 
the stage alone; and the Bavarian functionary will be in a sorry 
plight if he can offer the pubic nothing new in the way of theatricah 
amusement. ‘Contemporaneous human interest,’ as Mr. Daly long. 
since pointed out, is a szze gua non of dramatic success. 





THE Trzbune thinks a recent English traveller mistaken, who- 
supposes that the American press ‘has no “ never-ending contro- 
versy on political matters” to monopolize its attention.’ Yet ap- 
parently he is right ; else how could the 7rzdune devote so large a 
proportion of its space to foreign politics, as embodied in the 
‘never-ending controversy ’ on the Irish question? No one Ameri- 
can topic claims so large a share of that paper’s news-columns as 
the attempt at ‘coercion’ in Ireland. Whether the news is im- 
portant or unimportant, the amount of space allotted to it is the 
same. Last Tuesday morning, for instance, there was no news at 
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all; yet a column and a quarter of large type on the first page was 
given up to an account, over the name of T. P. Gill, M. P., of ‘a 
nameless deed that was perpetrated on Mr. William O’Brien Satur- 
day morning,’ said deed being the removal of Mr. O’Brien’s clothes 
by the hospital warden of Tullamore Jail, and the substitution for 
them of a suit of prison clothes. Mr. Gill reports that 100 similar 
suits, differing slightly from the ordinary prison garb, have been 
ordered by the authorities. I hope this doesn’t mean 125 columns 
of cable-news of the same sort in the 77zbumne when the suits come 
to be put on. If it does, I shall have to ‘ stop my paper’! 

BROWNING’S striking sonnet on ‘the two names ’—Shakspeare, 
and 

that which the Hebrew reads 
With his soul only— 


was printed recently in a Western paper that thought it had discov- 
ered something new. Other papers reprinted it ; and now I find it 
copied in one of them whose editor conscientiously credits it to 
“Robert Browning, in 7ze Bookmart,’ that journal having presum- 
ably printed it as an original contribution. [ admire the mistaken 
editor’s scrupulousness ; but he should know that Mr. Browning is 
not in the habit of contributing poems to minor American periodi- 
cals : the home demand is too great to allow of that. 





The Magazines. 

MR. WARNER opens the November Mew Princeton Review 
with a paper on Shelley, humorously recapitulating the egregious 
absurdities perpetrated in the name of criticism during the poet's life- 
time; just brushing the ‘ textual reverence ’ of the Shelley Society with 
the wing-tip of passing satire; and sketching rapidly and lightly his 
bewildering, elusive, Protean subject. One delights in his charac- 
terization of Godwin as ‘a platitudinous prig.’ He speaks aptly of 
Shelley’s ‘ oblivious Faun-like moods.’ The article closes with in- 
sistence upon the deficiency of ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ if consid- 
ered not solely as exhibiting ‘the acme of lyrical beauty and the 
highest flight of the imagination,’ but ‘in relation to human life 
and the moral forces of the universe.’ George Cary Eggleston 
contributes a spirited defence of ‘The American Idea,’ and there 
is a singularly strong, if not quite lucid, Creole story by Grace King, 
entitled ‘The Drama of an Evening.” ‘American History in the 
French Archives,’ by J. Durand; ‘ A Scheme for Church Reunion,’ 
by G. W. Hodge; a keen criticism, by Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, of 
Dean Plumptre’s Dante; and some rather colorless ‘ Recollections 
of David Friedrich Strauss,’ by his schoolfellow William Nast, 
make up an interesting number. 


‘The Noble Art of Self-Defence,’ in which Julian Hawthorne 
maintains that ‘ those ages were well named dark that knew noth- 
ing of fisticuffs,’ opens Zhe Cosmopolitan very entertainingly. Shir- 
ley Dare, in ‘A Brighter Hope for Women,’ describes a plan for 
aiesting the best part of convent and community systems, estab- 
lishing a home for women which shall be to them for awhile a 
training-school, yet shall have the additional advantage of offering 
them chances for work as soon as their training is complete. ‘The 
Chief City of a Moorish Despot,’ is the effort of Joseph T. Alling 
to show that something more than the mere distance of.-fifteen 
miles separates Morocco from Spain. William T. Hornaday con- 
tributes his second paper on ‘ The Passing of the Buffalo;’ Will- 
iam H. Rideing an article on ‘The Boyhood of James Russell 
Lowell ;’ and Ella Sterling Cummins a description of ‘The Cali- 
fornia Ranch.’ F. D. Murfree’s short story, ‘The Show that Came 
to Sequatchee Valley,’ is one of unusual vigor; and Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford’s ‘Pretty Spendthrifts’ is an admirable and much 
needed story to illustrate the great tenement problem. 


The frontispiece of Oxtzng is a group of ladies from the Stat- 
en Island Athletic Club. The opening article is an account — 
with nine half-page illustrations of the club-houses, grounds, ten- 
mis-courts and cricket-field—of one of the largest athletic organiza- 
tions in the country, numbering both ladies and gentlemen among 
its members. Gen. Marcy contributes a second paper on ‘Big Game 
Hunting in the Wild West,’ with much practical information about 
— hunters and trappers of the different districts. Patty M. 
Selmes describes her first shot at a deer, and Olive Thorne Miller 
gives an interesting paper on the different kinds of birds of Para- 
dise.——The striking article in the October Andover Review is the 
one on ‘Emerson in New England Thought,’ by the Rev. Julius H. 
Ward. It is suggested by Mr. Cabot’s ‘ Memoir,’ and breathes a 


warm individual appreciation of Emerson, and even enthusiasm for 
him. The analysis of his theological principles is especially well 
worth reading. The same number contains the conclusion of Miss 
Vida D. Scudder’s hopeful paper on ‘ The Effect of the Scientific 
Temper in Modern Poetry.’——There is nothing of special literary 
interest in the Bzbliotheca Sacra for October. 


Its articles are for 
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the most part heavy. The inevitable polemic against a recogni- 
tion of anything like ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy’ appears, this time 
anonymously, under the title ‘The American Board and Specula- 
tive Theology.’ Bee 





Flood-Tide. 


TO THE POET 
[From Mrs. Preston's * Colonial Ballads and Sonnets.’] 
TO every artist, howsoe’er his thought 
Unfolds itself before the eyes of men,— 
Whether through sculptor’s chisel, poet’s pen, 
Or painter’s wondrous brush,—there comes, full fraught 
With instant revelation, lightning-wrought, 
A moment of supremest heart-swell, when 
The mind leaps to the tidal crest, and then 
Sweeps on triumphant to the harbor sought. 


Wait, eager spirit, till the topping waves 
Shall roll their gathering strength in one, and lift 
From out the swamping trough, thy galleon free; 
Mount with the whirl,—command the rush that raves 
A maelstrom round ; then proudly shoreward drift, 
Rich-freighted as an Indian argosy ! 





Lady Brassey. 
[The Pall Mall Gazette.) 

WE briefly announced in our last issue the death of Lady Brassey. 
She died of malarial fever, and was buried at sea on September 14, 
while on a voyage in the Suadeam from Australia to Mauritius and ° 
the Cape. Lord Brassey left England in the Suzbeam on Novem- 
ber 19, 1886, and was joined by Lady Brassey at Bombay, whither 
she had travelled by P. and O. steamer, on January 3. Lord and 
Lady Brassey's son and ‘three daughters were also on board the 
yacht. .Lady Brassey had been unwell for some time before she 
left this country, and it was hoped that a long voyage, such as she 
so much enjoyed, and which she had more than once before accom- 
plished, would completely restore her. After a tour of six weeks 
through India, Lord and Lady Brassey re-embarked in the Sum- 
beam, and proceeded to Ceylon, Rangoon, Moulmein, Singapore, 
British North Borneo, Macassar, and thence to Albany, in Western 
Australia. After a stay at Albany the Suadeam went to Adelaide. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Cooktown, Thursday 
Island, and Port Darwin. It was Lady Brassey's intention to 
leave the yacht at the Cape and return home by mail steamer. 
When the sad occurrence took place the Suabeam was seven days’ 
sail from Port Darwin—about 1,000 miles—and it was imperative 
that the last sad rites should be observed in mid-ocean. Lord 
Brassey and family are now on their way home in the Sunbeam, 
which is expected to reach England at the end of November or be- 
ginning of December. 

Lady Brassey was the elder daughter of the late John Allnutt, of 
14, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, by his first wife, Miss Burnett. 
She lost her mother when she was little more than an infant, and 
from the time that she could walk and talk until she married she 
and her father were inseparables. Her father had been a crack 
steeplechase rider in his younger days as well as a ‘ whip,’ and his 
taste and talents for horsemanship descended to his daughter. 
When she was little more than five years old Miss Allnutt and her 
white pony were well known to the country round Penshurst. Her 
paternal great-grandfather had owned South Park, near Penshurst, 
now the seat of Lord Hardinge, and her father was, at the time re- 
ferred to, constantly among his relatives in that district. Asagirl, 
she was one of the leading beauties of two London seasons, and 
there was no better seat or ‘hands’ than hers to be seen in the 
Row. In 1860 she was married to Mr. Thomas (now Lord) 
Brassey. It was not until 1878 that she appeared in a public liter- 
ary capacity: in that year she published her ‘ Voyage in the Sua- 
beam.’ 

Lady Brassey was a woman of extreme energy: there was noth- 
ing she disliked more than to have no immediate object of action 
before her. So long as she was in health she wished to be up and 
doing something tangible. She was an active member of the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association, and assisted in forming sundry 
classes or centres thereof. She passed the South Kensington 
School of Cookery (scullery department and all), and took a first- 
class certificate therein ; she was a Dame of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England. Few ladies of the fashionable world get 
through as much effort in a week as Lady Brassey often incurred in 
a single day. We have known her spend a day at Normanhurst 
thus (as a sample): Correct proof-sheets for printer and interview 
head servants as to orders for the day before breakfast; hunt- 
ing with the local harriers for three hours, riding straight as a die 
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over the stiff timber fences of Pevensey Marshes; home to a late 
luncheon; then drive a waggonette to show some visitors the 
beauties of the neighboring Ashburnham Park; after afternoon tea 
an overhauling of fancy costumes for an approaching fancy-dress 
ball; after dinner a rehearsal of some fancy-dress quadrilles with 
the various young ladies and gentlemen who were to form her party 
to the said ball on the morrow. Or, as an illustration of a day in 
the London season. Down to Chatham (or some such port) in the 
morning to launch a vessel; to the East-end in the afternoon to 


distribute prizes at a training-ship, and to make a speech to the’ 


pupils; and inthe evening a reception at herown house. Undoubt- 
edly she now and then overtaxed her strength by such exertions, 
the more so from the fact that she had a delicate chest, and was 
extremely susceptible of bronchial ailments. During the last few 
years her medical advisers had insisted upon her wintering in warm 
climates for the above reason. With all her labors of literature, 
sport, society, and public functions, she always found time to su- 
perintend her own ménage. Guests at Normanhurst would find 
that by breakfast time the mistress of the house had at her fingers’ 
ends all the contingencies of the coming day; she could inform 
each what horse was ordered for him or her to ride or drive, who 
was going to shoot, what rooms were ordered for this or that ex- 
pected guest, and by what trains they were to be met at the sta- 
tion ; and with all this she would find time to look round to the 
schoolroom at the children’s lessons, or to make inquiries after, or 
very possibly to call in person to see, some invalid tenants. She 
was very fond of animals; she had quite a menagerie of beasts and 
birds at Normanhurst, and would make a round to feed them, never 
omitting the stables—where every horse seemed to know her, and 
to look out for a piece of carrot or sugar so soon as she appeared 
at the stable-deor. She was a woman of great natural kindliness 
of disposition, and never better pleased than when she had succeed- 
ed in pleasing some one else by some good office orattention. She 
used to say that she always felt herself a mere sojourner in Lon- 
don, and never looked upon her Park-lane house as ‘ home ;’ where- 
as at Normanhurst or on board the Sunbeam she felt herself actual- 
ly at home. She had a sort of personal affection for the old yacht 
which had been the family home through so many vicissitudes of 
weather and climate; and, if she could have cast her own horo- 
scope would, we think, hardly have been sorry to know that when 
the time should come the old ship should see the very last of her. 
In private life she was staunch to her husband’s Liberal views ; 
but, save and except when she canvassed at election times, she 
abstained from taking a public part in politics, though she might, 
had she chosen, have made her salon a centre of political réumzons. 
She was one of those who could agree to differ in politics without 
allowing personal feelings to be embittered by the same. We have 
seen a rival (and successful) candidate for her husband's borough a 
guest under her roof, and in her presence political altercations were 
always tabooed. She was staunch in her friendship, and preferred 
to have well-known faces, and those of her kindred especially, round 
her rather than those of strangers, even though celebrities ; she 
gave warm welcome to all friends of travel who cared to renew 
their acquaintance with her on visiting England. It may fairly be 
said of her that her career, public and private, shows that she was 
one who would have made her mark and have succeeded in life in 
whatever circle her lot might have been cast, whether as a country 
cleric’s better half, or as a schoolmistress or editress, instead of 
being the wife of a wealthy politician and peer. She had a knack 
of management, a supply of tact, and a fund of energy and good 
nature, which would well endow any woman. She will not easily 
be forgotten by those who were her friends, and they were legion. 
Her health had received a serious shock some three or four years 


ago through an attack of typhoid fever, contracted unexpectedly in, 


her home in Park-lane, and this, coupled with her increasing bron- 
chial tenderness, rendered her less capable of vigorous exertion 
than she had been. Nevertheless, few could have expected that 
the end of so bright a career was to be so premature. She had 
been in Australia, and shortly before she re-embarked had been 
lunching with a relative—a colonist—whom she had not seen for 
about a quarter of a century, and whose subsequent home letters 
recorded his opinion that she had hardly changed to look at since 
she was a girl. While on the coast she seems to have contracted 
a fever, which proved fatal to her during the ensuing voyage. 





THE November Art Amateur is rich in supplements, all practi- 
cally valuable to the student. A facsimile of an oil study, in color, 
of grapes, by A. J. Way, is at once decorative and simple. A design 
for tapestry painting, ‘ The Sportsman,’ by R. Arthur, numerous pat- 
terns for embroidery, china decoration, panels, etc., make up a rich ar- 
ray of supplements. Articles on animal, fruit, tapestry and china 
painting are among the many llustrated papers in the number. 
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The Fine Arts 
Art Notes.} 

Mr. ST. GAUDENS'’S statue of ‘ The Puritan’ (Deacon Chapin), 
to be unveiled at Springfield this month, shows the old New En - 
lander striding along solidly and stolidly under his heavy cloak. 
His right hand grasps his walking-stick, and under his left arm he 
carries a large Bible. His hat is slightly drawn down over his 
brows. The statue presents an admirable individualization of a 
traditional type. All the characteristics of the ancient Puritans are 
incarnated in this one rugged figure, which combines imaginative 
with realistic treatment. It is extremely pictorial in the impres- 
sions it produces, and its historical picturesqueness does not injure 
its fine simplicity and cen. There is a capital reproduction of 
this statue in Zhe Century for November, accompanying Mr. Ken- 
yon Cox’s graceful and appreciative analysis of St. Gaudens’s qual- 
ities as a sculptor. 

—There are two genre pictures, by Toby E. Rosenthal, now on 
exhibition at Knoedler’s gallery, which far surpass in idea, compo- 
sition and technical execution his more pretentious historical pic- 
tures. ‘A Dancing Lesson of our Grandmothers’ shows an in- 
terior of the Directoire period, with a number of lovely girls grouped 
about the room watching the dancing-master and a beautiful pupil 
dancing in the foreground. All the figures are charmingly grouped, 
costumed and posed, full of action and very well painted. The 
picture produces an agreeable sensation of unity. There is greater 
depth and sentiment in ‘ The Vacant Chair,’ which shows the in- 
terior of a workman’s home with the family at dinner. The father 
holds the youngest child in his lap, while he gazes sadly at the 
mother’s empty chair. The figure of an older daughter and of a 
sturdy little boy are expressive and essential to the telling of the 
story. The brushwork is vigorous and even, the color harmonious 
and the tone-quality particularly good. 

—Mr. Anthony Comstock has caused the arrest of Mr. Edmund 
Knoedler, of the firm of Knoedler & Co., and Mr. George E. Pfeiffer, 
a salesman in the retail department, for selling photographs of 
Salon pictures by French masters. The case will be examined on 
Nov. 26. Cabanel’s ‘ Birth of Venus,’ from the original in the Lux- 
embourg, particularly aroused the complainant’s animosity. A 
replica of this painting was sold at the auction of the Wolfe col- 
lection in this city some years ago. Dr. J. J. Roth, a photograph 
dealer who conducts his business at Bretano’s, has also been ar- 
rested at Mr. Comstock’s instigation. 

— The September Pordfolzo has for frontispiece a photogravure of 
a bust of a child, by Houdon, the French sculptor of the close of 
the last century, who made the Washington in the Capitol at Rich- 
mond. It has some affinity with modern Italian genre sculpture. 
The paper on Haarlem is illustrated with drawings by Reginald T. 
Blomfield. The landscape etching by C. F. Allbon has very much the 
quality of a photographic reproduction. Walter Armstrong’s contin- 
ued paper on the Scottish painters, which runs through the October 
number also, is fully illustrated. Mr. Armstrong considers that the 
chief obstacle in the path of Scotch artists, is that most of them were 
not allowed, through parental prejudice, to begin the study of draw- 
ing sufficiently early in life. There are two English landsca 
papers in the October number, and a good article on Carpeaux, the 
French sculptor, by S. Udny, with reproductions of his ‘ Neapoli- 
tan Fisher-boy,’ and various pen-and-ink studies, including that for 
the group of Ugolino and his sons, which stands in the Tuilleries 
gardens. 

—A large colored plate of Percy Moran’s charming water-color, 
‘The Village Belle,’ is the principal supplement of 7e Art Age for 
November, issued in advance of the number. It shows a young 
girl, in old-time costume, standing in a spring landscape. The 
tints are very delicate and harmonious; the crisp handling has been 
preserved, and the quality of the atmosphere is well given. The 
fac-simile is mistaken at first sight for an original water-color. 
The plate is a triumph of lithographic art, and rivals the best French. 
work of its kind. 

—The new wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art will per-- 
haps be finished in time for the spring exhibition. This addition will 
increase the annual cost of sustaining the Museum to about $75,000,. 
and it is expected that the city will contribute to the support of the 
institution more liberally than at present. The new building pre- 
sents the southern facade of what will be the whole of the Museum, 
for it is now seen that the present building was only intended as. 
the nucleus of the entire structure. The new wing is two stories. 
in height, above the basement, and 200 feet in length. It is very 
effective when seen from the Park approach. So far it has cost 
$200,000 for the exterior work. The interior fittings will cost the 
same amount. When completed the Museum of Art will be the: 
largest in the country. It is believed that the question of opening 
on Sunday will be favorably settled this winter. 
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—Karl von Piloty’s ‘Five Wise and Five Foolish Virgins,’ now 
on exhibition at the Yandell gallery, is an enlarged version of the 
picture of the same subject already seen in the Wolfe Collection at 
the Metropolitan Museum. The canvas is twenty-four feet long 
and fourteen-and-a-half high. The composition consists of ten 
figures arranged in a pyramidal group. At the right are the wise 
Virgins with their lamps trimmed and ready. Their chief is a tall 
young woman who stands at the top of the stair in the middle of 
the composition, forming the apex of the pyramid. She typifies 
Conscience, and is gently but firmly repulsing a foolish Virgin 
who clings to her in a pleading way. The foolish Virgins are 
posed in attitudes expressive of contrition and despair. The best 
thing about the picture is the skilful way in which the problem of 
grouping and posing so many different figures has been solved. 
At the left of the foreground is a fountain of running water. The 
foolish Virgins occupy the left of a platform, while the wise ones 
are descending a stair, carpeted with red, that leads out of the pic- 
ture. The background is formed by masses of trees. There are 
decorative plants in the foreground. The Virgins are all well- 

own young women with handsome faces, pleasingly attired in 
Eishincotored Eastern costumes. The faces are said to be por- 
traits of ladies well-known in German art-circles, among them the 
daughters of Liszt and of the artist himself. Each represents a 
good or evil passion. The whole effect of the work is decorative 
and florid. Some examples of German genre art are on exhibition 
at the same gallery, Karl Raupp, Bohm, Beyschlag and Blume-Sie- 
bert are among the artists represented. 

—Paul Phillipoteaux, the French painter of panoramas, has 
completed a ‘ Niagara’ for a Buffalo company that proposes to ex- 
hibit it in London. The panorama was painted in 149th Street, this 
city. It takes in the Canadian and American falls, the Canadian 
shore and Suspension Bridge. It is 45 feet high and 378 feet in cir- 
cumference. For shipment to England the monster canvas, which 
weighs about five tons, wil) be rolled on a huge spool and placed 
in a zinc box fifty-five feet 1ong. 

—Mr. John S. Sargent has taken a studio in this city for the win- 
ter. 

—This season’s first monthly art exhibition at the Union League 
Club was held on Thursday evening of last week. It comprised 
sixty-five oil-paintings, among which were a Berne-Bellecour a 
Bouguereau, a Boudin, Corot’s well-known ‘ Lake Nemi,’ two Dau- 
bignys, examples of Detaille, De Neuville, Lerolle, Meissonier, 
Millet, Rousseau, Troyon and Vibert. Among the American pic- 
tures were works by Coffin, Bolton Jones, Van Boskerck and George 
Fuller. 


—The new Ortgies gallery was opened on Monday with a sale 
of bronzes, bric-a-brac, etc. 

—The sale of the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s pictures on 
Nov. 10 took place in the afternoon, and was the first sale held un- 
der the absurd revival of an old municipal law which forbids even- 
ing auctions of pictures. The thirty-three oils brought $5869.50. 
The highest price paid for any one was $1175 for Diaz's ‘ Fontaine- 
bleau Forest.’ Jean Baptiste Robie’s ‘ Flowers and Birds’ brought 
$950. It cost originally $2000. Both of these pictures were pur- 
chased by Mr. William C. Beecher. The highest price paid for a 
water-color was $185, for a study of a decorative Venetian panel 
by Samuel Colman. A water-color by Mr. Beecher’s famous sister, 

rs. H. B. Stowe, brought $31. 


—An exhibition of Braun’s ghotnguine of Millet’s paintings 
drawings and pastels to the number of 167 is to be held in Boston, 


—‘ The Life of Benvenuto Cellini,’ newly translated into English 
by John Addington Symonds, with engraved portrait and ten etch- 
ings by F. Laguillermie, is announced by Scribner & Welford. 
is in two volumes, printed on heavy paper, and the edition is limited 
to 500 copies for England and 250 for America. The text is illus- 
trated with reproductions in gold and silver of some of Cellini’s 
famous masterpieces. 


—The Magazine of Art for November is even a better number 
than usual. The frontispiece presents one of Emile Wauters’s 
most famous pictures, ‘The Madness of Hugo van der Goes,’ ac- 
companying a paper on the Belgian painter by M. H. Spielmann, 
with some excellent fac-similes of red chalk studies. Claude Philips 
writes of ‘The Americans at the Salon;’ and pictures by Elizabeth 

. Gardner, Ridgway-Knight, F. A. Bridgman, Charles Sprague 

earce and Walter Gay are reproduced in connection with it. 
Lacour’s engraving of Turner’s ‘ Ulysses Taming Polyphemus’ is a 
beautiful piece of wood-engraving. Bessie Caralampi writes in an 
interesting way of George Augustus Sala’s home in Mecklenburgh 
Square; and a curious phase of English industry, which has been 
handed down from pre-historic times, is described in an article on 
‘ Flint-Knapping,’ by H. F. Wilson. 
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THE Revue Bleue of Nov. 5 calls attention to a new novel by 
Tolstoi, a fragment of which is published in the Revue Jnterna- 
téonale. Judging from this fragment, ‘ Napoléon et la Campagne 
de Russie’ (for so the book is entitled), would appear to be to some 
extent an amplification of a celebrated chapter in ‘ Warand Peace,’ 
wherein Tolstoi sets forth his theory of history apropos of this same 
campaign—the disastrous march to and retreat from Moscow. We 
regard Napoleon as the leader in all this movement, just as savages 
imagine that the figure carved on the prow of their boat is the 
ee that makes it move.’ The point is that fatalism is inevita- 

le in history; that events occur because they must occur, and are 
not controlled by the deliberate actions of any man, even a Napo- 
leon. ‘Les prétendus grand hommes ne sont que les étiquettes de 
Vhistoire.’ 

—Tickets for the Authors’ Readings in aid of International Cop- 
yright are on sale at Brentano’s, Scribner’s, Putnam’s, Randolph’s 
and Chickering Hall. The readings will occur at Chickering Hall 
on Monday and Tuesday afternoons, the 27th and 29th inst. Mr. 
James Russell Lowell, who is much interested in the success of 
these readings, and will preside at them as President of the Copy- 
right League, is already due in this country. 

—Scribner’s for December, to be issued on the 25th inst., will be a 
‘ Christmas number ’—a fact which will be emphasized by an orna- 
mental gold border running around the front cover. R. L. Steven- 
son will contribute a ballad entitled ‘ Ticonderoga,’ the scene of 
which is laid partly in Scotland and partly in America. The frontis- 

iece will illustrate this poem, which is the longest, we believe, Mr. 

tevenson has ever written. ‘A Drift from Deadwood Camp’ is a 
short story in the old Bret-Hartean vein by Mr. Harte himself. 
Other stories—each complete in this number—will be ‘ The Zadoc 
Pine Labor Union,’ by H. C. Bunner; ‘ Law Lane,’ by Sarah Orne 
Jewett ; and ‘ The Tincture of Success,’ by T. R. Sullivan; and be- 
sides ‘ Ticonderoga,’ there will be poems by Miss Guiney, Elizabeth 
Akers, Miss Thomas and others. From the portfolio of the late 
E. P. Whipple has been taken an unpublished paper called ‘ Dick- 
ens Land,’ which will charm every reader of Thackeray’s great 
rival. ‘In Florence with Romola,’ by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield, 
fairly teems with pictures. Indeed, the whole number will be rich 
in illustrations. This will be the magazine’s first holiday number, 
and it will be a highly creditable one. 


—Next year Scrzbner’s will contain a special series of papers on 
railway management and construction, beginning with one on 
‘Railway Accidents,’ by Prof. W.S. Chaplain of Harvard. Un- 
published Mendelssohn-Moscheles correspondence will be printed. 
Augustine Birrell, Austin Dobson, Gen. Greely and Prof. J. R. 
Soley will contribute essays, and Mr. Aldrich and Andrew Lang 
poems; and Henry James will be added to the magazine's list of 
short story writers. In the first of his regular monthly contribu- 
tions Mr. Stevenson will tell how he came to write ‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.’ The paper will be called ‘A Chapter on Dreams.’ 


— The Atlanizc’s announcements for 1888 include poems by Mr. 
Whittier, Dr. Holmes and Mr. Aldrich, essays by Dr. Holmes, and 
‘occasional papers’ by Mr. Lowell; ‘The Aspen Papers,’ a story 
in three parts, by Mr. James; Mr. Edward House’s‘ Yone Santo ;’ 
and Charles Egbert Craddock’s new serial, ‘ Reaping the Whirl- 
wind.’ There will be six papers on the American Revolution, by 
Prof. Fiske; and the general list of contributors includes the many 
other distinguished names associated with this ‘ high-class ’ maga- 
= Mr. Aldrich is becoming a veteran in the ranks of magazine 
editors. 


—Mr. William L. Alden, United States Consul-General at Rome, 
the former ‘funny man’ of the Zzmes editorial page, but better 
known to young readers as the author of ‘ The Adventures of Jim- 
my Brown,’ will begin a new serial story in Harper's Young People 
in December. It is called ‘ The New Robinson Crusoe,’ and will 
be illustrated by Frederick Barnard. 


—Messrs. Harper have just published ‘A History of the Inquisi- 
tion in the Middle Ages,’ by Henry Charles Lea ; ‘Old Homestead 
Poems,’ by Wallace Bruce; and ‘ Capt. McDonald’s Daughter,’ by 
Archibald Campbell. 

—Mr. Stedman’s revised and enlarged ‘Victorian Poets,’ re- 
viewed in our last number, is to be issued in a large-paper two- 
volume edition, limited to 250 numbered sets. Eleven portraits 
will illustrate this edition of the book, the price of which will be $10. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who publish ‘ Victorian Poets,’ have 
just issued a dollar volume of ‘ Lyrics, Idyls and Romances,’ selected 
from Browning; and new editions of John Brown’s ‘ John Bunyan,’ 
Mrs. Loughhead’s ‘The Man Who was Guilty,’ and S. W. Worth- 
ington’s May’s ‘ Fraudulent Conveyancing ; also, in their Riverside 
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Literature Series, Lowell’s ‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,’ ‘ Harvard Com- 
memoration Ode,’ etc. 


—Mrs. Rollins has been invited to Boston to address the Round 
Table, which corresponds to the Nineteenth Century Club in this 
city, on the tenement-house question. She will proba ly read some 
chapters from her new novel, ‘ Uncle Tom’s Tenement.’ 


—Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude’ will be published by D. C, Heath & 
Co. next month, with notes by Prof. A. J. George. 


—The Youth's Companion makes many interesting announce- 
ments for the coming year, but the most striking thing about its 
annual bulletin is the note recording its marvellous growth in circu- 
lation. Allowing five readers for each copy printed, the paper is 
read weekly by two million pairs of eyes. If there are any faults 
in it, they have little chance of escaping undetected! The Com- 
panion has on its list of contributors some of the most famous of 
contemporary names, and if it ever finds it difficult to add new 
ones, it is not from any illiberality on the part of the management. 
Among those who will write for next year’s numbers are Mr. Glad- 
stone, Gen. Lord Wolseley, Prof. Tyndall, Archdeacon Farrar, Jus- 
tin McCarthy, Gen. Crook, Miss Alcott, Col. Higginson, John Bur- 
roughs, J. T. Trowbridge, Admiral Porter and Mathieu Williams. 


—The sale of Mr. Beecher’s library was finished on Tuesday 
evening at the American Art Galleries, the seven thousand volumes 
bringing about $10,000. The total receipts for the library and the 
bric-a-brac were about $27,000. 

—The Woman’s World, of which Oscar Wilde is now the edi- 
tor, will be published by Cassell & Co. in this country as well as in 
England hereafter, the new arrangement beginning this month. 


—To-day’s issues from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
McMaster’s ‘ Franklin,’ in the American Men-of-Letters Series ; 
Miss Thomas’s new volume, ‘ Lyrics and Sonnets;’ Mr. Whitney’s 
‘Bird Talk’ poems; ‘ Winter,’ in the series of extracts from Thor- 
eau’s journals ; and Mr. Stillman’s ‘In the Track of Ulysses,’ part- 
ly reprinted from Zhe Century. 


—Samuel Carson & Co., of San Francisco, have in press for im- 
mediate publication ‘California Three Hundred and Fifty Years 
Ago,’ being Manuelo’s narrative, translated from the Portuguese 
‘ by a pioneer.’ 

—‘It is melancholy,’ says The St. James's Gazette, ‘to read 
that the inscription upon the tomb of Mr. G. P. R. James at Venice 
is, for the lack of 4/., becoming rapidly obliterated. James spent 
the last eight years of his life as British Consul-General in the Ad- 
riatic, and died at Venice in 1860. The author of “ Darnley” and 
some two hundred other volumes was far from being a genius, but 
his books were always healthy and often lively and picturesque.’ 


—Prof. Winchester of Wesleyan University began at Wells Col- 
lege, this week, a course of six lectures on the ‘ English Poets: 
1789-1830.’ The first was on Burns, and the last will be on Keats. 


—‘Five Hundred Dollars, and other Stories of New England 
Life,’ a small volume of short stories by a gentleman who hides his 
identity behind the initials C. H. W., is about to be published by 
Little, Brown & Co. Two of these stories, ‘The Village Convict,’ 
and ‘Eli,’ attracted a good deal of attention some time ago in a 
magazine. 

—Mr. Lowell is to contribute to The Century a paper on Landor, 
which will be accompanied with some unpublished letters of the 
English poet's. Mark Twain has written ‘something in the form 
of a play’ for the same magazine—something in two languages, 
and entitled ‘ Meisterschaft.’ 


—Besides the beginning of Mrs. Burnett’s new story, ‘Sara 
Crewe,’ the Christmas S¢. Nicholas will contain stories by Stock- 
ton, Boyesen, Trowbridge and Washington Gladden, and an illus- 
trated account of a Wor/d balloon trip by the reporter who made 
it. 


—‘ The Star Bearer : a Legend of the Seventh Pleiad,’ a poem 
by Mr. Stedman, will be the chief feature of the Christmas Wide 
Awake. The illustrations are by Howard Pyle. Andrew Lang 
will have a ‘ Ballade of a Bad Boy’ and an article on fishing in the 
same number. 


—Sidney Luska, has written his first young folks’ serial for Wide 
Awake. It is called ‘My Uncle Florimond.’ 


—Mr. Paul Blouét (Max O’Rell) has arrived in this country and 
is about to start out on a lecture tour under the management of 
Major J. B. Pond. Mr. Blouét explains that he gets his singular 
pen-name from his own family. His grandfather's Christian name 
was Max, and he married a Miss O’Rell of Ireland. That was 
during the Napoleonic wars. The O’Rells seem to have died 
out since then, as Mr. Blouét can find no present trace of them. 
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—Edward Greey’s ‘ A Captive of Love’ has been translated into 
German by Hans Werner (Herr A. Hensel) and published under 
the title of ‘In Liebesbanden ’ by a Stuttgart and Leipzig publish- 
ing-house. The German critics praise it warmly. 


—Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, of Los Angeles, Cal., formerly of 
Cambridge, Mass., has added a city hall and an industrial school 
for boys to his gift of a library to the latter city, making the total of 
his benefactions reach the sum of $500,000. 


—Ex-Judge Tourgée begins in the December Lippzncott’s a 
series of short stories of mystery, complication, and detective i inge- 
nuity, under the general heading of ‘ With Gauge and Swallow.’ 
Each story will be complete in itself, though all revolve around a 
common centre of interest. 


—A meeting of the Library Club last week was addressed by 
Librarian Mullin of the Birmingham Free Library, England, who 
frankly admitted that America has taken the lead in increasing the 
usefulness of public libraries, and requiring a high standard of in- 
telligence in the librarian. England has gained much by following 
her example; but on the Continent libraries are for the most part 
mere tombs of literature, and the librarians little better than sextons 
who guard the musty relics of past ages. In the course of an in- 
formal discussion of ‘ New York Libraries and the Subsidy Ques- 
tion,’ Librarian Dewey of Columbia said that he was opposed to 
granting subsidies to libraries, except to encourage the circulation 
of good books. Still, he regarded the pending bill as better than 
no bill at all. Miss E. M. Coe, Librarian of the New York Free 
Circulating Library, also thought that in awarding subsidies the 
character of the books circulated should be taken into account. A 
committee was appointed to draw up and submit to the Club sug- 
gestions for the modification of the bill. 
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Whittemore, W. J. Six illustrated ‘pamphlets containing popular poems, $3 
 Cpeell & od 
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Mr. APPLETON MORGAN, President of the New York Shakespeare Society, 
will be peeyes to deliver his lecture, “Is Therea Cipher —— : the Shakes- 
ee Plays,” to clubs, lyceums, etc., the coming season. Address, L. L. Lawrence, 
O. Box 5, Newton, | Sem County, New York. 
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